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THE MORAVIANS IN THE REVOLUTION, 


By CHARLES H. WoopMan. 


MOoRAVIAN SETTLEMENT, BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA (FOUNDED IN 1741). 
As seen from the Union Depot. 


OnE gloomy night in September, 1742, two 
stalwart Shawnees left the Susquehanna’s shore, 
and crept steathily through the forest to slay the 
first intruder from beyond the great waters into 
the Valley of Wyoming. With tomahawk in 
hand, and scalping-knife between their teeth, 
they drew near the lighted tent. Hitherto their 
hunting-grounds had been inviolate, and their 
hearts burned with hatred of the white man who 
had dared to spread his canvas in these mighty 
Shades. Noiselessly they approached their victim, 
and drew softly back the heavy blanket-door. 
Within the tent a man still young reclined upon a 
couch of dry weeds. His rich, brown hair lay in 
masses on his shoulders; his fair and shaven face 
was filled with a light new to Indian eyes; his 
nands were clasped, his lips moved in prayer. 
Awe fell upon the savage hearts; a breath from 

VoL. VIII.—26 


praene and glided toward the praying saint. 


| glided quietly back to its den. 


the Great Spirit descended on them, and they 
paused. The tent was pitched against a large 
sycamore, at the foot of which burned a dull, low 
fire. While the Shawnees were held in the grasp 
of awe, a large rattlesnake, roused by the heat, 
unwound its coils gleaming in the red light and 





crawled out from the hollow trunk. Raising its 
| glittering eyes, it looked around, then dropped ro 
t 
crept across his limbs, lifted its crest and looked 
| him in the face. The Indians held their breath. 
| ‘The unconscious saint prayed on, nor knew his 
two-fold danger. The reptile forbore to strike ; it 
Overpowered by 
a feeling they could not name, the Shawnees 
turnéd and sped away to their village. They 
called the tribe together and told them that the 
white man was the best beloved of the Great 
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Spirit. With hate now turned to reverence, the 
tribe brought the stranger to the village, and asked 
to hear of the God who loved his children so 
well. 

The man so miraculously saved was Nicholas, 
Count Zinzendorf. Patron of the Moravians, and 
their brightest light, he had come to America to 
visit the missions. He pushed his way into the 
Valley of Wyoming and pleaded with the Indians 
to accept the Man of Peace. But the savages 
could not believe that a white man would cross the 
great waters out of simple love for their souls. 
They suspected he was a spy, who would soon lead 
an army into their forests. A council was held, 
and two of the bravest 
warriors were sent to 
take his life. But God 
caused the wrath of 
man to praise Him; 
the attempt to slay the 
preacher ended in’ the 
establishment of a mis- 
sion, and the salvation 
of many souls. 

The Moravians were 
a peculiar people, with 


a peculiar history, A Z 
few years before this, = 
these poor, oppressed = 


Se  __ 


followers of John Huss, 
wandering in the Ger- 
man forests, came to the estate of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, in Lusatia, and were allowed to stay. The 
young nobleman was so moved by their simple 
piety and purity of life that he became a disciple. 
Ardently devoting himself to God, he gave hence- 
forth his time and wealth as a Moravian mission- 
ary. The village of Hernhutt, whence the sect 
has its name of Hernhutters, quickly arose on 
his estate. 
and Moravia, and soon began that wonderful 


foreign missionary work in which their pure Chris- | 
tianity has always shone so brightly. They crossed | 


the sea and carried their godly lives and preaching 
into the depths of the American wilds. From 
forests which had heard naught but war-songs and 
the whoop of savages, now rose the hymn and 
prayer. Around the Forks of the Delaware they 
built five settlements, giving them the sweet names 
of Judea or of Fatherland—Bethlehem, Nain, 
Freidenshal, Gnadenthal and Gnadenhiitten. In 





A Historic BuUILDING—“ THE SuN INN,”! BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Erected in 1758. 





The body spread through Bohemia | 





Georgia they went up a lovely stream beyond 
Savannah, in 1736, and founded the settlement of 
Ebenezer, which remains to this day. In 1749 
another body of the Unitas Fratrum bought a 
tract of one hundred thousand acres between t*e 
Dan and the Tadkin, in North Carolina, and called 
their domain Wachovia, for an estate belonging to 
Count Zinzendorf in Austria. When Oglethorpe 
went to war with the Spaniards, in 1740, the 
Georgia Moravians refused to bear arms, and, 
being subjected to persecution, many of them 
followed George Whiteffeld, who had been labor- 
ing among them, to Pennsylvania. The great 
preacher chose a site ten miles from Bethlehem 
and named it Nazareth. 
He began to build a 
large house as a school 
for negro children, but 
the Moravian Bishop of 
Bethlehem, Nischman, 
bought it while yet un- 
finished, completed it 
for Moravian use, and 
it still stands in the 
eastern border of the 

village. 
E The Moravians were 
" peculiarly fitted to labor 
among the Indians. 
They were pure and 
harmless in their lives ; 
never were found in arms; never sold fire-water 
to the poor savage; never defrauded him of his 
land. They met with great success among the 
untutored red men, in some cases entirely changing 
the character of a tribe. The place of Gnaden- 
hiitten, or ‘‘ Tents of Mercy,’’ was built especially 
for such Indians as became Christians. In the 
French and Indian war these settlements suffered 
greatly, and Gnadenhiitten was a special object of 
hatred to the unregenerated savages. Here, in 
1782, occurred the fearful massacre of one hun- 
dred Christian Indians’ by white men, under 
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1It was long and favorably known as “ The Moravian 
Sun Inn,” and was the first house of entertainment built by 
the Brethren within the limits of their earliest settlements in 
Pennsylvania. During the eventful period from 1772 to 
1780 it was the frequent stopping-place of many of the civil 
and military heroes of the day, a record of whose visits has 
been carefully preserved and forms part of its interesting 
history. 
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pretext that they were about to attack the settlers. 
Shikellimus, the great Cayuga chief, father of 
Logan, whose touching speech on the massacre 
of his family has been preserved to us by Jefferson, 
was one of the Moravian converts and lived a 
godly life. : 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, the Mora- 
vian settlements in America were very prosperous. 
The brethren in North Carolina and Pennsylvania 
were wealthy, being thrifty tillers of the soil. At 
Bethlehem, especially, they had become a powerful 
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party, and they performed this office with impartial 
Christian love. Their sympathies could not help 
appearing, of course, but their acts were governed 
by the principles of the good Samaritan. They 
possessed a fifteen hundred acre farm at Bethlehem, 
besides outlying lands, about ninety buildings, all 
of stone; while the members of the community 
numbered six hundred. 

While the smoke of battle still drifted over 
these forests from the Brandywine, one day in 
September, 1777, a heavy carriage drove up to 
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Tue Eacie Hotet, BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA (1876). 


influence. There they were delightfully situated 
‘ in a fertile country. The scenery around the 
village was charming to the highest degree. A 
vast and beautiful plain stretched out toward the 
Delaware, whose two streams lay like shafts of 
lights among the forests. Out of dense woods, 
on a noble height, the massive stone buildings of 
the Moravians rose into the air and looked off 
toward the Blue Ridge, the Wind-Gap and Water- 
Gap, the Kittatinny and great Broad Mountains. 
It was an earthly paradise, and the loving hearts 
of pure men had cultivated a patch of heaven 
among these wild hills. Although they were 
mainly patriots at heart, they took no active part 
in the struggle, holding principles of peace; but 
their situation made them often the hosts of each 





the Moravian Inn and stopped. The outriders 
lifted from the coach a slight, pale lad of twenty 
and bore him up the broad stone steps. His youth 
and evident suffering opened wide the hearts of 
the tender Moravian sisters, always eager as they 
were to succor the distressed. In the sweetest and 
cleanest of beds the young soldier was laid; deft 
hands soon filled the room with the odor of wild 
flowers ; and when the heavy curtains were drawn 
close, the delightful quiet after the roar of battle 
charmed the sufferer into slumber. 

This was the Marquis de Lafayette, just twenty 
years of age and a Major-General in the American 
army. Fighting splendidly at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, determined to win the command which 
Congress had bestowed upon him as an honor, 
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he leaped from his horse where Cornwallis’s can- 
nons were mowing their cleanest swath, and called 
the flying patriots to rally and charge the guns. 
At this moment he received a fearful wound, his leg 
shot through. Reckless of this, he dashed off to 
the rear, barricaded the road and stationed a strong 
guard at the bridge to prevent the panic-stricken 
troops from crossing. ‘Then he yielded to loss of 
blood, and was carried to Philadelphia, and thence 
by Henry Laurens, President of Congress, to 
Bethlehem. For two months the young hero re- 
mained in these kind hands, nursed in the tenderest 
manner by the pure-hearted sisters. When, finally, 
he set out again for the army, he had finished a 
chapter in his life which he was wont to say was 
one of the brightest and happiest. 

While yet the young Marquis was in the pious 
Moravian hands, another noble-looking man came 
to the village and in broken English inquired for 
the wounded officer. It was Count Pulaski, who 
came to strike hands with his friend. The Pole’s 
wonderful history was well known to some of the 
Moravians, who had even received, on their estate 
in Germany, some of his scattered followers. His 
majestic bearing, his high-bred courtesy and gallant 
manner, completely won the hearts of the simple 
sisters. He had commanded the cavalry in the late 
battle, but was now on the way to Baltimore to raise 
the legion which. afterward fought so nobly under 
his lead. When his intention became known in the 
Moravian community, the nuns determined to make 
him some expression of their reverence, both for his 
personal qualities and for his services in behalf of 
liberty. ‘Their deft fingers were soon at work upon 
a fabric which has won eternal fame. A field of 
double silk was made twenty inches square. On 
this glowing crimson ground the sisters wrought 
devices in yellow silk, shaded with green. On 
one side were the letters, ‘‘ U. S.,’’ and circling 
them the words, ‘* Unita Virtus Forcior’’—united 
valor is stronger. On the other side, in the 
centre, was the omniscient Eye, in a triangle 
within a star; thirteen small stars surrounded this 
device, and around all shone the legend, ‘* Non 
Alius Regit’’—no other governs. A heavy green 
bullion fringe adorned the edges of the banner. 
It was a beautiful piece of work; many beautiful 
hands and lovable hearts were employed upon it ; 
and unnumbered, but not unanswered, prayers were 
woven in with the golden threads. Doubtless 
many unwhispered loving wishes also hid them- 





selves within the seams and scrolls; for the good 
women never saw such distinguished faces and 
manners in their paradise as the two strangers 
revealed, and the charming courtesies surely im- 
pressed their hearts. They sent the gift to Pulaski 
with their blessing, and no greater omen of good 
could befall a man than the benediction of pure- 
hearted women. The Count was deeply moved, 
and displayed the liveliest gratitude. He bore the 
standard through many bloody scenes, falling at 
last beneath its widened folds. 

Not alone, however, by the fame of battles has 
its immortality been secured ; for music of num- 
bers has woven around it a charm to keep its 
memory young. Some of Longfellow’s most beauti- 
ful lines are in his ‘‘Hymn of the Moravian 
Nuns at the Consecration of Pulaski’s Banner.”’ 


“When the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

When before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which, with pray’r, 

Had been consecrated there; 
And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle.’’ 


As the holy sisters chant, they weave in a plea 
for mercy which well expresses a strong feature of 
their faith and natures : 


“Take thy hanner. But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 
If the vanquish’d warrior bow, 
Spare him—by our holy vow; 
By our prayers and many tears; 
By the mercy that endears ; 
Spare him—he our love hath shared ; 
Spare him—as thou woulds’t be spared. 


Take thy banner; and if e’er 

Thou shoulds’t press the soldier’s bier, 

And the muffled drum should beat 

To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 

Martial cloak and shroud for thee? 
And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud,” 


For two years this consecrated banner swung 
from the lance-head ’mid battle-smoke and roar. 
It received the last glance of Pulaski when, head- 
ing the charge upon Savannah, flag in hand, he 
was struck down by a cannon-shot. His first- 
lieutenant seized the banner and rushed on. He, 
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too, fell, riddled by fourteeen shots. But with a 
few faithful soldiers he contrived to drag himself 
and his commander from the field. Nor was the 
banner left behind. The poet has taken some 
license with the facts. The noble Pole was buried 
by his lieutenant beneath a mammoth tree on St. 
Helen’s Island; but the banner was not ‘his 
martial cloak and shroud.’’ Lieutenant Litomiski, 
after closing the hero’s eyes, gave the standard to 
Captain Bentalou, who, after bearing it in other 
fights, took it home 
with him to Balti- 
more. In 1824 it 
was used in the & 
procession that wel- 4 
comed Lafayette ; 
and some yearsafter- 
ward was given to 4 
the Maryland His- 4 
torical Society, in 
whose rooms it is @ 
now carefully pre- 2 
served. Its pristine 
beauty, however, has 
long since vanished ; ; 
but the memories, % 
tender and warlike, = 
which rush tumultu- 
ously upon the heart 
of the gazer, blind 
his eyes to aught but 
the beauty of the 
pure love and the 
glory of battle which have made it sacred forever. 
Two years passed on, and Bethlehem ‘saw 
another sight’’ in the way of distinguished foreign- 
ers. In the early fall of 1779 a private coach 
stopped at the inn-door, and a German officer 
handed out a lady of charming loveliness and 
several little children. The Baron and Baroness 
de Riedesel were on their way north, expecting to 
be exchanged. They were among the surrendered 
of Burgoyne, at Saratoga, and had been living 
with the other ‘‘ Convention prisoners’’ at Colle, 
Virginia. Their stay now was brief, however, 
and the simple Moravians watched them curiously 
as they departed, thinking how near to their own 
old fatherland home they were returning. The 
Baroness, who seemed always to belong to the 
army as much as her husband, for she had shared 


his battles and marches, was in high spirits and | seldom if ever excelled. 


left behind her a ripple of the world’s joy in the 
quiet nuns’ hearts. She speaks of the country as 
one magnificent and richly cultivated, and says 
one district was called the ‘* Holy Sepulchre,’’ and 
another the ‘‘Holy Land.’? But the roused 
curiosity of these secluded dwellers was yet to be 
better satisfied. The German family, with Gene- 
ral Phillips and two other English officers, reached 
Elizabethtown and confidently expected to cross 
over to New York the next morning, and be 





THE LEHIGH VALLEY AT FREEMANSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


restored to liberty. As they sat at dinner, talking 
happily of approaching freedom, the door suddenly 
opened and an officer from General Washington 
delivered a letter, ordering the party to return 
again to Virginia, as Congress had refused to 
ratify the exchange. General Phillips received 
this with a paroxysm of rage; but the brave little 
Baroness choked down her grief and indignation, 
and soothed the irate Englishman. Although 
| this best and dearest of women was so situated as 
to sorely need the advantages of the city, she 
| turned about with the rest and took up the back- 
| ward journey toward the wilderness without a 
| murmur. Hers was a rare soul, and with German 
frankness she pours it out in her letters and 
journal. In these pages are found a sweet, child- 





| like trust in God and submission to His will, 


Her letters, published 
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not long since, are among the’ most charming on 
record. And God rewarded her trust. They were 
forced to go no farther than to Bethlehem. Here 
the party remained six weeks. Madame Riedesel 
had ways of irresistible winsomeness, before which 
the simple Moravian hearts melted like snow. 
The children, too, were their mother’s own, as 
charming and lovable as children can be. Chil- 
dren were not numerous at Bethlehem, for the 
Moravians were mostly celibates—forgetting that 
through the holiness of maternity came the light 
of the world—and now the little strangers were as 
sunbeams in some dim cathedral aisles where the 
joyous out-door light has heen kept too softened. 
The little witch, Caroline, but, three years old, 
was quite out of sorts with a cough, but nothing 
could repress her mischief-loving, merry-making 
spirit. General Riedesel himself was also ill there, 
and experienced the sympathetic, skillful nursing 
of the Moravians. He had been sun-struck in 
Virginia, and now suffered greatly with his head. 
In her peculiarly charming way, Madame Riedesel 
tells us how she won him to lay aside his pipe for 
the snuff-box, when he became relieved. The 
little lady entered into all the joys and sorrows of 
the nuns, chatting with them of Fatherland and 
of their own peculiar life. She bought ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent embroidery and other beautiful handiworks,”’ 
taking them across the sea and cherishing them all 
her life. She was especially surprised at the 
factory for dressing leather, ‘‘ which was as good 
as that of England and ha/f as cheap.’’ ‘All 
sorts of manufactories were there ;’’ and ‘‘ very 
clever cabinet-makers, workers in steel, and ex- 
cellent smiths.” She speaks with delight of often 
attending church and of ‘‘ the splendid singing.”’ 
One sad sight she saw, which deeply impressed 
her tender heart. The minister's wife died while 
she was there, and the good man was left alone, 
far from kindred and the dear home of their early 
life. The Baroness saw the body laid out in a 
barred enclosure, away from the dwelling, awaiting 
burial, for the Moravians never kept a dead body 
in the house. 

But the party found that ‘*Satan came also’’ 
even into this holy community. The Baroness 
speaks very indignantly of the extortion practiced 
upon them by the inn-keeper. They supposed 
him to be an honest and reasonable man; ‘* and 
the more so,’’ she adds, ‘‘ as he belonged to the 
community of Moravian Brethren.’”’ The party 





consisted of sixteen persons, besides four servants. 
There were also about twenty horses. Quite a 
windfall for the landlord, and he seems to have 
made the most of it. He treated them with great 
hospitality when they first came there, and they 
naturally turned to him now on their second visit. 
He would not make any definite agreement as to 
board, which pleased the officers, for none had any 
money at the time. They liked their host more 
and more as the weeks rolled on, but when six 
weeks had passed, and they were to leave for New 
York, he brought in a bill of thirty-two thousand 
dollars, in American paper money, or about four 
hundred guineas in gold! The entire party could 
not produce so much, and they were in great 
distress. But a wealthy royalist passed through 
the village at this crisis, and from him they were 
able to obtain what they needed, exchanging one 
piastre for eighty dollars, so anxious was the man 
to get hard money. These were the times of 
‘* depreciation of the currency.’’ Auburey, another 
British writer who was charmed with the Moravians 
at Bethlehem, says, in his ‘“Travels,’’ that he paid 
his reckoning at a tavern in  Frederickstown, 
amounting to £732 sterling, with about four and 
a half guineas! A curious reminiscence of the 
**Convention troops’’ occurred in New York a 
few years since. In December, 1866, a merchant 
of that city received from a German house two 
hundred dollars in Continental money, with the re- 
quest that it should be placed to his credit. This 
was probably some of the money which the Ger- 
man troops of the king carried home with them 
after the war. 

The inn where the royal officers experienced 
such kind hospitality and such extortionate de- 
mands, was a spacious stone building, erected by 
the Moravians, and stood at the entrance to Beth- 
lehem. It wasa noble structure, of generous accom- 
modations, and pronounced by the British equal 
to the best of English inns, which it greatly 
resembled in all its appointments. It held many 
famous guests in those days, the highest officers of 
both armies stopping there,on different occasions. 
It was the one where Lafayette had spent two 
months of happy convalescence, and where Pulaski 
had been his guest. Its table was richly laid, and 
its ménu very appetizing to the gustatory Eng- 
lishmen. The translator of ‘‘De Chastellux’s 
Travels ’’ speaks enthusiastically of its fare, which 
he experienced abou this time. His party, con- 
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taining men of national faine now, Pierce Butler 
and Charles Pinckney, ‘‘ were constantly supplied 
with venison, moor game, the most delicious red- 
and yellow-bellied trout, the highest flavored wild 
strawberries, the most luxuriant asparagus and the 
best vegetables, in short, I ever saw; and notwith- 
standing the difficulty of procuring good wine 
and spirits at that period, throughout the Conti- 
nent, we were regaled with rum and 
brandy of the best quality, and exqui- 
site old Port and Madeira.’’ Certainly, 
however abstemious the pious Moravi- 
ans were themselves, they knew how 
to provide luxuriously for their guests. 

The Marquis de Chastellux him- 
self came here in 1782, and has given 
us the best account we have of the 
settlement at that time. De Chastel- 
lux was a major-general in the French 
army, commanding the first division. 
He travelled extensively through our 
country, and has left us the liveliest pic- 
tures of its customs and condition 
during the war. His work is rare and 
of great value. This noble officer, 
on his journey southward, turned out 
of the great highway to Philadelphia 
for the purpose of visiting the Forks 
of the Delaware and the Moravian 
settlements. Before entering the vil- 
lage he rode to the Moravian mill, 
‘the most beautiful,’’ he says, ‘‘ and 
best contrived I ever saw.’’ This is 
high praise, from so accomplished a 
traveller, bestowed upon a mill in the 
depths of an American wilderness. 
But his account of the wonderful 
things it did, fully justifies his words. He found 
the cultivation of the fields and every branch of 
industry carried to a high degree of perfection. 
At Nazareth was a famous gunsmith, where one 
officer bought a brace of pistols of most exquisite 
workmanship. ‘* Nothing can be more enchant- 
ing,’’ adds his translator, ‘‘than these establish- 
ments; out of the sequestered wilderness they 
have formed well-built towns, vast edifices of 
stone, large orchards, beautiful and regular shaded 
walks in the European fashion, and seem to com- 
bine with the most complete separation from the 
world, all the comforts and many of the luxuries 











forests between Nazareth and Bethlehem, the party 
were astonished with the delicious sounds of 
music. They turned aside and entered a house 
whence the harmony came. They found here 
only common workmen, who had taken up their 
instruments a few moments for their own amuse- 
ment. The Marquis found, afterwards, that many 
of the brethren’s rooms had violins and wind- 
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THE LEHIGH GAP, BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


Near where Moravians were massacred by the Indians in 1755. 


pieces hanging on the walls, and that this pious 
people were superb musicians. Surely here is a 
picture of a true Arcadia ! 

From the mill, the Marquis visited the church, 
not yet in the village, and which he thought was 
like the Presbyterian meeting-houses, with the 
exception of containing an organ and some relig- 
ious paintings. The people seemed to regard 
the pictures with a feeling approaching to idolatry. 
Pressing on to Bethlehem, he took lodgings at the 
famous inn. The landlord was a retired seaman, 
and appears, as we have seen, to have shown a 
sailor’s liberal spirit, at least in his charges. The 


of polished life.’? Riding on through the majestic ; Marquis could extract no information from him, 
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so he set out himself on a tour of inspection. 
His first visit was to the House of the Nuns, or 
single women; for in those days the Moravians 
were strictly divided into classes, each class oc- 
cupying a separate establishment. ‘This house 
was spacious and of stone. The superintendent 
escorted him through the premises—Madame de 
Gastorff, a Saxon lady of rank and of elegant 
manners. She appeared quite pleased with the 





beds, even in the hottest weather, and the visitors 
at Bethlehem suffered much in this respect. Each 
nun had a separate bed, kept beautifully clean. 
They had one good sanitary principle ; for no fire 
was allowed in the sleeping-room, which was very 
high and airy, with a large ventilator in the 
ceiling. The nuns dined at the refectory, having 
a good table. ‘They paid into the treasury four- 


pence per day for board. ‘They had also to pay 














GENERAL OGLETHORPE, 
The leader of the first Moravians, who settled in America in 1733. 


gallantry of the Frenchman in offering his hand, 
whenever they went up and down stairs, Her 
lieutenant was ‘‘a very mild, pretty-behaved Eng- 
lishwoman, who had been a follower of George 
Whitefield.’”’ Wonderful lives many of these quiet 
people had led, and marvelous tales they could 
tell, if they would! The edifice had many large 
chambers, heated with sfoves, in which the nuns 
were working; some on coarse work, like hemp 
and wool, others in dainty tasks of embroidery, 
one on ‘‘ pocket-books and pin-cushions.’’ The 
present peculiarly American habit was in full 
vogue even then; for the Marquis complains that 
the Americans were remarkably fond of soft feather- 





for fire and light; beyond this they had all they 
earned. The ‘Sisters’ House’’ had a pretty chapel, 
used only for evening prayers, as all attended the 
church on Sundays. Still there was a good organ 
in the chapel, and several instruments were hang- 
ing on the walls. 

The ‘‘ House for Single Men’’ was similar to that 
of the nuns. A primitive but very convenient 
method for awakening any brother at a desired 
hour was in vogue. Each bed was numbered, and 
near the door was hung aslate. If one wished to 
wake at five, he simply wrote on the slate his 
number and the figure 5; the morning watchman, 
seeing this, went to the bed and roused the 
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sleeper. There was also a ‘*‘ Widows’ House,’’ 
which, however, the wary Frenchman wisely ab- 
stained from visiting. 

The superintendent of the ‘‘ House for Single 
Men’’ was a German, as, indeed, were nearly all 
the brethren. The Marquis found him in his 
room scoring music. He began a conversation 
with him on the subject, and found he was not only 
a performer, but also a composer. The superin- 
tendent sat down to the piano-forte and “ dis- 
coursed excellent music,’’ producing delicious 


him the Marquis 
learned the pecu- 
liarities of the sect. 
Wherever in the 
world Moravians 
were found, they 
were subject to their 
metropolitans in Ger- 
many. Officers from 
the home field visited 
the foreign missions 
as often as practica- 
ble. The Moravians 
everywhere were 
chiefly Germans, 
maintaining a con- 
stant intercourse with 
Fatherland, and 
thinking nothing of 
a voyage across sea, 
evenin winter. The 
metropolitans advanced the sums necessary to 
establish any mission, which then sent back all 
its earnings beyond what was required for self- 
support. When a person bought a tract of land 
from the mission, it was always on condition 
that, should he withdraw from the sect or emi- 
grate, the land should revert to the mission, 
which then paid back the original purchase-money. 
They had no creed; but their opinions were more 
nearly Lutheran than Calvinistic. They, however, 
admitted music and pictures to their churches, 
and showed themselves passionately fond of both. 
The Marquis says they had no bishops; which is a 
mistake, since they have had bishops from the 
beginning. These dignitaries, however, are not 
obtrusive, and do not exercise an authority cor- 








responding to that in other sects. 
Their discipline was monastic ; recommending 





celibacy without enforcing it, and keeping the 
sexes apart. Owing to this custom marriages were 
not frequent, and their numbers increased slowly, 
chiefly from converts, They discouraged marrying 
from inclination. If a young man felt moved to 
take a wife, he must first show that he was in a 
condition to support well a family. Then he 
applied to the commissary and asked that a girl 
should be given him. If he was not satisfied, he 
could refuse her; but he could not choose for 





| himself. 
harmony and grand chords, impromptu. From! 


The Moravians in North Carolina had no such 
pleasant war-experi- 
ences as befell their 
brethren by the Dela- 
ware. The Moravian 
town of Salem, with 
its outlying villages, 
was on the great 
highway through the 
Carolinas; and the 
war in the South was 
waged with remark- 
able bitterness. It 
became a civil, as 
well as foreign, con- 
test ; and every man’s 
hand was against his 
brother. In this con- 
dition of things the 
Moravians had addi- 
tional inducements 
to remain quiet and 
neutral, besides their well-known peace principles. 
The slightest decisive act would have brought 
vengeance upon them, and it would have mattered 
not what side they chose, as their villages were 
occupied by both armies, rushing back and forth 
through the country. 

When Cornwallis was pursuing Greene, in 1781, 
the Earl passed the shallow ford of the Yadkin 
on the 7th of February and struck at once into the 
Moravian country. Notwithstanding his whole- 
sale plundering of the regions he had come 
through, his army had fared poorly, and their eyes 
looked greedily on the great barns that rose in the 
distance before them. The fierce Tarleton, in his 
entertaining history of the Southern campaigns, 
says, speaking of the Moravian country, ‘the 
mild and hospitable disposition of the inhabitants, 
being assisted by the well-cultivated and fruitful 
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plantations in their possession, afforded abundant 
and seasonable supplies to the king’s troops during 
their passage through this district ;’’ but he abstains 
from informing us of the way in which these 
supplies were ‘‘afforded.’’ Some mouldy old 
documents in the Society’s archives, however, 
partially tell the story. During the three days 
preceding Cornwallis’s passage of the Yadkin, 
companies and straggling bands of half-starved 
Americans passed through the village, but molested 
nothing. On the gth, about noon, the Earl 
reached Bethany, now called Hausertown, and 
encamped with the whole British army. The men 
immediately spread through the village, while the 
officers entered the houses and began a term of 
most disgraceful rioting. The officers first seized 
and sent to the camp whatever was of use. Three 
hundred pounds of bread, all the flour that could 
be found, and one hundred gallons of whisky were 
taken. Sixty head of cattle, and innumerable 


sheep and poultry came next. The officers de- 
manded twenty horses, but there were not so many 
in the place. The officers then threatened to 
burn the houses and destroy the settlement. The 
peace-loving ‘‘ brethren’’ looked on in stupefied 


amazement; and the poor nuns were forced to 
conceal, themselves in their homes to escape 
grossest insults. There were large quantities of 
liquor in the village, and several distilleries in the 
neighborhood. The officers, overjoyed to reach 
a land flowing with rum and corn-cake after such 
desert marches, gave themselves up to revelry. 
Of course, the men followed suit. The result 
was, that the whole army got so royally drunk 
that five hundred determined patriots could have 
bagged them, officers and all. So say the village 
records; and Cornwallis’s ‘‘ general orders’’ for 
the next day recognize the unusual flow of liquor. 

During this ‘‘ spree,’’ some officers proposed to 
make every man in the village drink the health 
of King George. The Earl fell in with the wild 
scheme at once; hoping thereby either to get the 
men committed, or at least humiliate their pride. 
The leading brethren were dragged from town to 
headquarters, just out of the village. The head 
man was a German, Hauser, after whom the place 
was named. Cornwallis began with the old man; 
telling him he must drink the health of King 
George, he handed him the bottle. 

Hauser flatly refused. No coaxing could prevail. 
An officer, then becoming angry, drew his sword 





and swore he would run the patriot through if he 
did not drink at once. The honest old Dutchman 
was flanked ; dogged obstinacy would do no longer. 
A score of enraged, half-drunken officers glared on 
him. Slowly stretching out his hand, Hauser 
took the bottle from Cornwallis and said, ‘‘ Vell 
den, here js to de helt of King Chorge.’’ He 
raised the bottle to his mouth, tipped it just 
enough to make it gurgle without discharging a 
drop, at the same time pretending to swallow. 
Then, his lips unmoistened, the victorious Mora- 
vian handed back the bottle and, turning his head, 
whispered to his friends, ‘‘ And he is nutting de 
petter for dat!’’ These others, catching the trick, 
drank the King’s health in the same way; while 
the Earl and his officers were too drunk to see the 
deception. 

The effects of their debauch appear again in the 
evening orders, which appoint seven the next 
morning as the hour for marching, instead of five, 
as usual. On the roth, then, the British army left 
Bethany and passed through Bethabara about 
ten in the forenoon. Here the Moravians were 
grievously maltreated and despoiled. Eighteen 
fine oxen among other things were seized. The 
troops had taken seventeen noble horses from 
Bethany, and here they captured more. Leaving 
Bethabara they entered Salem, occupying over six 
hours in passing through. Cornwallis with his 
staff visited the Moravian establishments here, and 
as the head man was a royalist, the depredations 
were not so severe. But if the head man was a 
royalist, the cook was not. He was a violent 
Whig. Cornwallis wished for dinner, and the 
obsequious superintendent hastened to the kitchen. 
Here the cook bluntly refused to get a mouthful 
for the invaders, The head man, Marshall, coaxed 
and threatened. Then came Cornwallis and his 
staff, likewise coaxing and cursing. But nothing 
could move the sturdy Moravian patriot. He 
folded his arms and coolly told the Earl what he 
thought of the British King, his government, 
army, and objects. Then, turning on his heel, 
he left the royal officers to ride away hungry. 

This simple and pious folk endured many hard- 
ships throughout the long war, and at its close they 
were considerably impoverished; the Southern 
communities suffering the most by far. With 
returning peace they flourished anew; throughout 
the nation’s progress they have maintained an 
ever pure influence. And yet, as we look to-day 
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over the Moravian fields in our country, we are 
struck by the extreme smallness of increase since 
the Revolutionary period. This has been owing 
to causes inherent to the system. ‘The Moravians 
steadfastly maintained Spener’s idea of ecclestolal | 
in ecclesia. But while they sought not to make | 
proselytés from other Christian faiths, they also | 
increased but slowly within their folds, owing to 
their principle of discouraging marriage. ‘Their 


PU 


This devout and earnest Christian sect has no 
creed, no confession of faith. Their doctrines 
are embodied in a catechism and service called, 
‘* Easter morning Litany,’* and used on the morn- 
ing of Easter. They are very liberal and charitable 
in judging those who differ from them. There is 
no fanaticism or harshness in the Moravian heart. 
Their practice can be best described by the famous 
words of Augustine, ‘‘ In essentials, unity ; in non- 


LECHAUWEKI SPRINGS, BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA. 


laws regarding the holding of property have like- 
wise been a drawback to their growth. 
But the last three decades have wrought many 


changes in this simple sect. The General Synod 
held at Hernhutt in 1857, remodelled the con- 
stitution and took measures for a more general 
development of the churches and missions. There 
are now three provinces, the Continental, British, 
and American. These govern themselves in all 
provincial affairs, but regarding doctrines and 
practice they form one church. In the United 
States are two districts, called ‘‘ North’? and 
‘*South,’’ having their principal seats at Beth- 
lehem and Salem. The American Moravians have 
now become like all other bodies of Christians in 
most matters. The system of seclusion and ex- 
clusion has vanished ; there are no more ‘‘ Breth- 
ren’’ and ‘¢ Sisters’ ’’ and ‘* Widows’ ’’ Houses. 





essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.’? No 
people ever displayed more of Christ’s spirit of 
self-sacrifice and love to man than the Moravians 
have shown since their origin. The history of 
their missions beneath the equatorial sun and amid 
Arctic seas, is more wonderful and thrilling than 
any romance, Their religion has been a peculiarly 
warm-hearted one. A century ago, under the old 
régime, these fervid natures poured out, in their 
hymns and prayers, that glowing ecstatic love for 
Christ which is the inevitable outgrowth of a pure 
monastic seclusion. One of the hymns sung at 
Bethlehem when De Chastellux was there, sounds 
like the Canticles in medizval robes: 


“ And she so blessed is, 
She gives him many a kiss; 
Fix’d are her eyes on him; 
Thence moves her every limb; 
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And since she him so loves, 
And only with him moves, 
His matters and his blood 
Appear her only good.” 


With this rapturous mysticism, however, were 
joined the utmost diligence in good works, and 
strong practical thrift in daily life. This passionate 
expression of the spiritual love, too, has now 
nearly disappeared. 





The part taken by the Moravians in educating 
the young was begun very early in their career; 
for during the Revolution we find the son of 
General Joseph Reed, the incorruptible President 
of Pennsylvania, receiving his education at Beth- 
lehem. To-day there is scarcely alarge town in our 
country but holds in its bosom the fruits of the tho- 
rough and noble training which is given by Mora- 
vian teachers near the lovely Forks of the Delaware. 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE BLUE RIDGE. 


By Marvin Hatt Mars. 


Durinc the winter of 1855 my wife’s health 
rendered life for her in Baltimore impossible. I 
determined to locate for a few months in that 
famously healthy region, the Blue Ridge, in Vir- 
ginia. Tolerable fishing was to be had, and very 
fine shooting; besides, Harry Forrester and his 
wife, being our sworn friends, determined to join 
us. We were a happy party, just enough and none 
too many. 

Mrs. Forrester was a perfect slave to her pencil 
and color-box, and often took long rambles alone 
for sketching purposes, whilst my wife, as an 
invalid, was compelled to remain most of her time 
indoors, Harry Forrester and I fishing, shooting, 
or exploring, as fancy prompted us. Our retreat 
was quite in the heart of the mountains, and 
the inn at which we stayed was a real old- 
fashioned Virginia inn, our host a quaint gen- 
tleman of the olden type. 

Of course a winter in the mountains must neces- 
sarily be spent mostly indoors by ladies, and yet 
there were days, yea, often weeks, of fine weather, 
which we enjoyed to the uttermost. When shut 
up within doors we whiled away the time with 
books brought from the city. My wife’s health 
improved rapidly under the pure, invigorating air, 
whilst the grandeur of the scenery compensated 
her in part for the loss of society. 

Monday, the 8th of February, was Mrs. For- 
rester’s birthday, and Harry on that morning pre- 
sented her with a beautiful little pistol, which he 
had procured at one of the nearest stores, saying, 
«Jenny, dear, it may be silly, but I should feel 
more comfortable when you are rambling alone, 
if I knew you had this trusty friend in your belt 
or pocket.’’ ‘*Oh,”’ she replied, ‘‘ I don’t sup- 





pose I shall ever meet anything very dreadful, or 
I shouldn’t go alone.’’ ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘*’tis a 
beauty, certainly! Take care you don’t shoot 
yourself, that is all ;’? and with a laughing promise 
on her part to ‘‘try not,’’ we went our different 
ways, to prepare for our usual expeditions. We 
were all eager to take advantage of the fine 
weather, such as is sometimes seen in February. 

What blind moles we were! How little did 
any of us dream, that before another day drew to 
its close her life would hang on the way she used 
that revolver; that in a few hours she would meet 
that ‘*something dreadful,’’ so lightly spoken of, 
to conquer it or die one of the most horrible of 
deaths! On the day in question, Forrester.and I 
started together with Mrs. Forrester; but the lady 
left us at the entrance to a valley or ravine in the 
mountains, which ran at right angles with the 
country we were to shoot over. She had often 
fancied that fine views were to be obtained up 
this gorge, and was determined to take advantage 
of the beauty of this day, to have a good day’s 
work there. We bade each other a merry farewell, 
only Forrester insisting that his wife should take 
her revolver and plenty of ammunition ; laughing, 
she called back to us, ‘‘ perhaps I shall bag a 
giant or two before I return.” 

At this point, though, I had best give place to 
Mrs. Forrester, and let her tell her story in her 
own words, as she told it to us long afterwards, 
when she was in some measure recovered from 
the effects of that terrible day. 


Mrs. ForRESTER’S STORY. 


‘*The weather was so fine and so bracing, the 
scenery so grand and majestic, that instead of 
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stopping to work, I wandered on, always believing 
that the next ridge climbed would cap the present 
view. Thus one led to another, and yet another, 
and I only just began to find out how far I had 
strayed, further than was at all safe at this season, 
even though I had a pistol, when I awakened to 
the fact that the sun was sinking behind the high 
mountain crests to the west, and that did I not 
hurry, moonlight would be the only light by which 
I could return. 

Of course drawing was now out of the question, 
and I looked anxiously around, to see what land- 
marks I had passed in the morning. Luckily, 
though long, the ravine was straight, and I could 
see far off the opening which I had entered at 
noonday, and which I knew by a very high rock 
which jutted from the mountain side, and overhung 
the entrance; but the road back was rugged, and 
precipitous in many places, though for the last 
half-mile it would be tolerably good. I judged 
this rock to be distant at least three miles, and 
I was now conscious of considerable fatigue, yet 
I calculated that two hours at most of steady 
walking would bring me at last to open country, 
when our inn would be not more than a mile 
distant, and where I flattered myself I should at 
last find some of you coming to meet me. Off I 
started, therefore, and walked with awill. Ina 
very short time the sun went down, and then for a 
while darkness, the darkness of the forest, closed 
around me. To press on not minding the stumbles 
or falls, and to keep as brave a heart as I could, 
was all that was possible; and I had reached 
nearly the last bridge, close to open ground, and 
could see my rock looming through the dim light, 
now pierced by the first rays of the rising moon ; 
then I thought I heard a sound behind me, and I 
paused for a moment to listen, thinking it 
probable some other person might be belated like 
myself. For only a moment, though; the next, I 
was rushing along as fast as terror could drive me, 
throwing away, as I ran, my sketching books, cloak, 
umbrella—everything which could impede my 
flight ; for, in that one moment, all the tales told us 
on winter nights of the ferocious packs of starved 
wolves which sometimes infest these mountains, 
flashed through my mind, and I knew by instinct 
that the cry I had heard came from one of them 
as it had stumbled upon my trail, and that the 
whole pack would be down on me long before I 
could reach the inn. 





For some moments as I fled wildly along, I 
never remembered my pistol; but as the hungry 
howling drew nearer and nearer, the horror of the 
death before me roused a courage in me such as I 
had never before known, and remembering my 
revolver, I determined to sell my life dearly. At 
this moment I gained open ground; the moon in 
its full splendor lighted up the scene, and brought 
into strong relief the frowning rock, not now far 
away, and which I thought, O! if I could reach it 
I am safe, for I knew that if I clambered its sides 
I could from thence climb one of the trees which 
grew near it, and which otherwise I could not 
even reach. I pulled my revolver out, hardly 
abating my speed, slipped the safety-stop and 
made for a thicket of pines some fifty yards in 
front ; the cruel howling sounded closer and closer, 
and seemed as though hundreds of hungry wolves 
were at my heels; if I could not gain a little time 
I must be torn to pieces in a few moments. Snd- 
denly facing them, as I reached the thicket, and 
instinctively remembering your directions, Harry, 
to aim low, I fired each barrel in quick succession, 
then rushed on again. I had killed some, at all 
events; I knew it by the howling and fighting over 
the dead bodies; I knew that these wolves never 
leave the mountain fastnesses unless driven by 
starvation, and that under these circumstances they 
do not hesitate to devour their dead or dying 
comrades; so on I ran, reloading as I ran, my 
hope being that I might gain time by firing 
amongst the troop. How it was I do not know; 
I suppose every one has felt the same when the 
first brunt of any danger is passed, and one is 
still safe, but a reckless determination, so to speak, 
not to be killed took possession of me. 

On I went, my pace a little slackened, for I 
feared my strength would not hold out, and I was 
congratulating myself upon the precious moments 
I had gained, when I heard a horrible bark or 
howl so close behind me, that an agony of terror 
put my courage to flight for the moment, and I 
almost felt paralyzed with fear, as turning my 
head I saw two glaring eyes within a yard of me. 
In less time, however, than it takes to tell it, I 
revived again, fired, and waiting only to be sure 
the creature was disabled, struggled on once more, 
and now only a few more yards from the friendly 
rock with trees growing below it; I was looking 
to see which would be best to make for, when the 
pack came on in full cry. Alas! no friendly 
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thicket was near for my defence, and I knew all 
was lost if they once got to close quarters. I 
turned and fired, giving them all my barrels, 
though pretty much at random; then making the 
last effort I felt to be possible, I reached the rock 
and trees. How I scrambled up one of them I 
never have known, or what became of me for 
a while afterwards. I know only that when I came 
to myself and looked down on that sea of glaring 
eyes ’twas more than I could endure. Yet I saw 
they could not reach me, leap as they might; and 
all stories of animals gnawing trees down to get 
at their prey I believed to be pure fiction, so that 
I had only to sit still to be safe. But for how 
long? I had only two loads left; I could not 
count the wolves, but was sure there were over 
one hundred, and I did not know whether they 
would leave even at daylight. But even should 
they stay long, which was not probable after they 
found it useless, I suddenly thought that my 
husband would come to look for me, would come 
to this very entrance where we had parted, and 
probably come without arms and alone; if so, 
nothing could save him. This was the worst of 
all, and as I sat thinking of it, the cold dews of 
horror gathered on my brow, and I put back the 
whistle I always carried when walking alone, and 
which I was about to blow, for fear it should be 
too true an index to my place of refuge. 

How long I sat crouching in those branches I 
know not. It must have been hours, for the moon 
had travelled far over head, when from the gorge 
before mentioned there came a shout! I knew 
the voice well, Harry, and would not answer lest 
I should lead you on to certain death. The few 
moments of suspense that followed were more 
terrible than all. But soon there came other 
shouts and at the same moment torches appeared 
with voices speaking together, whilst a large body 
of men turned into the valley. The relief was too 
great; I tried to shout too, but my voice died 
away in my throat; I tried to blow my whistle, 
but the sound I made was too faint to be heard. 
At last [remembered my revolver, and fired off 
both charges, and then—why you know what hap- 
pened better than I do myself.’’ 

What happened to Mrs. Forrester was as follows: 

As we neared the rock so often alluded to, and 
to which we were directed by the sound of the 
pistol as well as by the barking of the wolves, 
the pack left their useless pursuit and rushed en 
masse upon us. But we were prepared for them, 





and they received two or three volleys so telling, 
that after coming at us once again, they betook 
themselves to the shelter of the forest. I said we 
were prepared for them, for returning home from 
our expedition about an hour before, we met a 
laborer who told us that ‘*he and some others 
had seen the largest pack of wolves that day 
which had been seen in these parts for forty years.’’ 
They were descending the high ridges towards 
these detached spurs, and as they were not far off, 
he ‘* wondered we were not afraid to be out so 
late in so small a party,’’ for these wolves are 
desperately savage when driven to it by starvation. 
We asked him in what direction they had gone, 
with a view to a day’s sport. Judge of our horror 
to be told that it was the very valley where Mrs. 
Forrester had been sketching. He pointed to a 
peak just above it as the point where he had seen 
them. Ere he had ended his sentence, we were 
hurrying home at full speed, hoping to find our 
fears groundless, when we reached there, though 
hours later than she usually stayed out; our hearts 
sank as to our quick question of ‘‘ Where is 
Mrs. Forrester?’’ my wife replied, ‘“‘I do not 
know; she has not come in; I thought she was 
with you.” 

Instantly the alarm was given; all the people of 
the inn turned out each with a gun, and we took 
our way to the entrance of the valley, silent with 
fear of the fate which ere this had probably over- 
taken her. After the rout of the wolves, we 
hastened to the tree and climbing it, by the light 
our torches, lifted Mrs. Forrester down. She was 
quite insensible, though unhurt. Except bruises 
and tears from falls and thorns, there was no mark 
of teeth upon her at all events. We took her home 
and used every effort to restore her to conscious- 
ness ; but, alas! the horrors she had undergone had 
been too great, and it was many, many days ere 
she recovered enough to give us her account. 

As soon as Mrs. Forrester was well enough to 
travel, we determined that we had seen enough 
of life in the Blue Ridge, and set full sail for 
Baltimore. Mrs. Forrester still treasures her birth- 
day gift, and looks upon it as the chief saviour 
under Providence, of her life; but we, who heard 
her tell her story, thought the pistol would have 
been useless, had it not been for the wonderful 
pluck and incredible courage which bore her 
through hours of danger more appalling than often 
falls to the lot of man to endure, much less to 
that of a lady. 
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LEGEND OF A WESTCHESTER (NEW YORK) HOMESTEAD. 


By CHARLES PRYER. 


On the shores of the Sound, about two miles 
from the village of Mamaroneck, stands a large 
old house in which I spent my boyhood. It was 
built many years before the Revolution, and was 
the scene of several stirring events that occurred 
during that struggle, and I give the following 
tale on the authority of an old proprietor, whose 
mother is the heroine of the story. 

One evening, during the time of the ‘‘ old war,’’ 
a young girl was seated in the library of the house 
referred to, waiting for the return of the family 
who were absent with some neighbors. While 
she sat watching the sun set, she thought of the 
fearful tales about the murders and depredations 
of the Skinners, that had been current of late, 
and wondered if they could be true. 

Just as she began to get nervous about the 
protracted absence of the family, she was startled 
by a loud rapping at the front door, and before 
she could open it a number of armed men entered 
the room. They were all powerful, ill-looking 
fellows, with an appearance that clearly denoted 
the desperado, and were dressed in a half-civil, 
half-military costume, that was characteristic of 
those irregular foragers. Their leader walked up 
to the now trembling girl, and after questioning 
her as to the whereabouts of her father, and find- 
ing he was out asked, ‘‘ Where does the old man 
keep his money?’’ The girl either not knowing 
or not caring to tell, replied with some spirit, ‘‘I 
do not think you have any right to know, and I 
shall not tell you.’’ 

The Skinner at this broke out with a volley of 
threats and imprecations; but not thinking it 
worth while to waste more time with the girl, left 
her in charge of one of the gang, and proceeded 
with the rest to search the house in quest of 
valuables. While the party was gone with their 
leader, the man left on guard entered into con- 
versation with his prisoner, and told her that if 
his companions were unsuccessful in their hunt 
for treasure, her life was in great danger if she 








refused to inform them where what they desired 
was to be found; but she still remained silent, 
and when the captain returned in a fury from his 
fruitless search, to question her again, she gave 
him no more satisfaction than she had before. 
Ordering one of his men to procure a rope and 
lantern, he caught the girl by the arm and half 
led, half dragged her to a large barn that stands 
a short distance in the rear of the house, where he 
proceeded to go through all the preliminaries of 
an execution. He passed the rope over one of the 
great oaken rafters of the building, and made a 
noose in one end, while he gave the other to one 
of his men, and told him to be ready to pull when 
he gave the word. He then got a barrel on 
which he placed the terrified girl, passed the noose 
over her head, and said, ‘I will give you one 
more chance for life; tell where the old man 
keeps his money and you shall be liberated ; refuse, 
and you die.”’ 

The girl stammered out something about not 
knowing whether he had any or not, but still 
refused to say anything definite, one way or the 
other. The Skinner captain now ordered the 
execution to proceed, and the barrel was about to 
be shoved from under his victim, when a shot 
sounded upon the night air, and the robber leader 
lay dead. The next instant the barn was filled 
with British soldiers, and the girl was immediately 
released from her perilous situation. The soldiers 
had been brought by the owner of the house, who 
had returned home a few moments after the 
marauders had taken possession, and seeing how 
matters stood, left immediately for the British 
camp, which fortunately was not far distant. The 
commander at once despatched the squad of men 
that arrived so opportunely. It is hardly, how- 
ever, to be supposed that the Skinners really 
intended to hang the girl (as that would have 
done them but little good), but merely thought 
to intimidate her into giving all the information 
she could about her father’s affairs. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS, AS SEEN IN THE RELIGIOUS EDIFICES 
OF THE WORLD. 


By Rev. Witi1AM Biackwoop, D.D., LL.D. 


V. NORMAN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Last month, it was observed that the features of 
Lombard churches appeared in ecclesiastical build- 
ings on the north of 
the Alps, and in pro- 
cess of time the eccle- 
siastical edifices of 
Gaul and of the re- 
gion about the Rhine 
presented a marked 
type, which com- 
bined elements indi- 
cating an _ Italian 
origin, associated , 
with others that were 
local in their origin, 
the result being the 
development of the 
style known as the 
Norman. The Lom- 
bard influence ex- 
tended to the North 
and to the South. 
In Sicily it produced 
a singular combina- 
tion, inasmuch as it 
became mixed with 
the Oriental style 
which the Saracens 
had introduced into 
that island. When 
Charlemagne brought Bavaria, Saxony and Lom- 
bardy to yield to his sceptre, it was natural to 
expect that in architecture, as well as in other 
matters connected with civilization, the less cul- 
tured lands would receive an influence from those 
in which the arts and sciences had prevailed. On 
the death of his father Pepin, in a.p. 768, Char- 
lemagne succeeded to the sway of Austrasia and 
Neustria, and in a.p. 771, on the death of his 
brother Carloman, he became master of all the 
dominions of his father. Saxony and Lombardy 
were subjugated, and in A.D. 800 he was crowned at 


Rome by Pope Leo III. as Emperor of the West. 


INTERIOR OF WALTHAM ABBEY. 





He was a great builder of churches, of schools 

and of religious edifices ; and thus owing to his con- 

nection with Lom- 

bardy a powerful in- 

fluence passed north- 

ward over the Alps 

and became visible 

in all the lands over 

which his successor 

and the other Carlo- 

vingian monarchs 
ruled. 

About the end of 

the ninth century, a 

fierce tribe of Scan- 

dinavians, after re- 

\, peated invasions, 

succeeded in estab- 

lishing themselves in 

the northwest of 

France. The district 

| over which they se- 

, cured an ascendancy 

was named Norman- 

die, or Normandy, 

the people being 

afterwards known as 

== Normans. Strictly 
a 7 

speaking, Normandy 

wis not a distinct 

kingdom, but a duchy held as a fief under the 

sovereign of the rest of France; nevertheless the 

dukes of Normandy managed to exercise a kind 

of kingly sway until about the beginning of the 

thirteenth century, when the duchy lapsed to the 

French crown, It was during this period that the 

Normans also established themselves in England 

under William the Conqueror, and Sicily also had 

to submit to Norman sway. Contrary to what 

might have been expected from these Northern 

sea rovers, as soon as they had securely settled 

down in their new lands, they began to cultivate 

the arts of peace. In the matter of architecture 
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they accepted the style which they found had been | | bat the few towers which at that time existed in 
prevailing in their adopted country, and they did | | other parts of France only adorned the western 
not hesitate to employ such builders as were | ‘end; and to this day scarcely anything deserving 
available, in the erection of churches, in the | _the name of a central tower is to be found in 
restoration of others that had been desolated by | | France beyond the limits of Normandy. No one 
the wars, and in raising the castles and great | will be prepared to deny that the effect of a 
strongholds on which their chieftains relied as | cathedral as a whole, and the fine play of its out- 
central points in the consolidation of their power. | | line, are chiefly produced by the central tower. 






Still, in their church architecture they did not 
slavishly follow the Italian or Roman styles that 


Take away the central tower, and in situations 
where the whole fabric can be seen at once, how 


they found around them, for in Normandy proper, |! tame the cathedral becomes!”’ 


in Sicily and in England a style of 
building began to appear which as 
sumed a distinctive character, usually 
called by the same name ; but in these 
different regions presenting such pecu- 
liarities as authorize writers to speak 
of English Norman, Sicilian Norman, 
as well as the style which was developed 
in the Northern province of France. 
The last-mentioned class of churches 
present their claims for notice before 
adverting to the others, When Nor- ¥ 
man taste began to influence the | 
character of architecture, the churches | 
in different parts of France were over- 
loaded with ridiculous figures and im- 
agery of a debased character. This 
practice had prevailed to such an ex- 
tent that the original features of the 
Roman style had been obscured ; but 
the Norman builders cast aside the 
monstrous figures and the absurd im- 
agery which a vitiated taste had sanc- 
tioned, and relied for grandeur of effect on the 
size, the solidity, and the elevation of their build- 
ings. Instead of aiming at great effects by mere- 
tricious adornment and overloading of minute 
details, they -sought by a severe simplicity and 
correctness of outline to satisfy the judgment and 
to elevate the mind. Then again, in reference to 
a feature of great importance which gave character 
to Norman churches, and which also became 
prominent in successive styles, it is well observed 
by Mr. Gally Knight: ‘‘The Normans had the 
boldness to insist upon an addition to their churches, 
which is admitted to be the grandest feature and 
chief ornament of ecclesiastical buildings—I mean 
the central tower. Towers had fortunately become 
an integral part of churches before the Normans 
began to build in Neustria (the former name of the 
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Great solidity formed a leading feature in Nor- 
man edifices. The walls were rubble in their 
character, that is, the centre was made of stones 
of different sizes and forms held together with a 
plentiful supply of coarse, strong mortar, while the 
outer face was composed of smoother stones so as 
to make a regular wall. The mortar was often 
cast in while quite warm, and as the walls were 
thick the whole mass soon became united together 
in a firm bond, and no buttresses were required to 
sustain them; though at an early date the bald 
and plain appearance of the surface was relieved 
by incipient projections or buttresses which stood 
out a little so as to break the flat uniformity of 
the wall. Little need be said touching the Nor- 
man castle. Generally, the houses of the Normans 
were built of wood; but the barons, fully aware 


district of France afterwards called Normandy) ; | of the — of unsettled times, took care to 
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shield themselves in fortified strongholds. On an | semi-columns were attached to them, so as to en- 
eminence, or on the verge of a precipice, the great | able the arches to spring from their capitals. It 
structure arose, with dungeons underground, the | would seem that the piers with the semi-columns 
walls of immense thickness, the windows few and | attached, are later than the single column, the aid 
narrow, the entrance high up and reached by astair- | of the pier being no doubt required by a desire 
case, commanded by those who were within and | for strength and safety when larger buildings 
above. The keep or stronghold was enclosed in | began to be raised. In all cases where pillars are 
one or even two courts, and by means of flanking | introduced, capitals are used, and at first they were 
walls every contrivance was adopted which the | quite plain; but after the commencement of the 
military science of the age could devise, to resist | eleventh century they were ornamented with leaves 
aggression from without and shield the inmates in | of a peculiar character, which are easily recognized 
as characteristic of 

this style. Even 

when foliage was in- 

troduced, the archi- 

tects aimed at re- 

taining as much as 

possible of the old 

Roman element ; but 

in the use of semi- 

columns attached to 

the piers and in the 

| case of small col- 

umns at the jambs 

| of windows, a prac- 

tice obtained which 

was directly opposite 

to the Roman cus- 

tom, inasmuch as the 

Normans set their 

pillars back into re- 

cesses while the Ro- 

mans projected them ; 

es : and this custom ob- 

Tue Crypt oF St. Perer’s, OXFORD, ENGLAND. tained so generally 

that it became a law. 

their home. Even in these castles, so far as Windows were semi-circular or round-headed, 
windows, the heads of doors and the jambs of | and they were undivided by any perpendicular or 
openings are concerned, the ornamentation was | horizontal bar. Small columns were placed at the 
similar to that which prevailed in churches, and | external jambs of the windows, and from their 
indicated that both were from the same hand and | capitals mouldings were carried around the head 
belonged to the same age. | of the windows. Like the windows, the doors 
The Norman church in plan was a Basilica, | were round-headed, and on either side columns 
with a semi-circular apse which served as a choir. | were placed increasing in number in proportion to 
In large churches transepts and aisles were intro- | the magnitude of the building. The great thick- 
duced, but in village or rural churches the building | ness of the walls enabled the “builders to place 
was small, in form a parallelogram, with the apse | these columns on a splay line, so that when three, 
at the eastern end. In edifices where there are | four or more stood on each side of the door, the 
aisles, the arches which divide the aisles from the | arches rising from them overhead formed an em- 
central nave either spring from Norman columns | bayed porch of a most effective character. Doors 
(of which a description will be given further on) | and windows in Normandy were never ornamented 
or as frequently was the case, piers were built and | with the same degree of richness as the English 
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builders produced in their churches; and it is| will be better understood by an examination of 
worthy of note that Norman builders still adhered | the illustrations than by any mere verbal defini- 
to the plain column instead of being led away | tions. They have been 
into the very an practice which prevailed | known as the chevron, 


$54 SN SSANIASIRIAAES: abearaaca the zigzag, the rope, | 
the billet, the star, and - 
in late specimens the _ 
dog-tooth was intro- 
duced ; while in foliage, 
the ivy, the vine and 
other vegetable forms 
were used. In the early 
period of Norman art 
there was little or no 
ornamentation, and the 
bands which were car- 
ried around the arch 
from pillar to pillar 
een = a y reer were quite plain; but ARCADE, Nor?Til TRANSED t 
From the Cathedral of Lincoln, England. eventually the sty le oF NoRWICH CATHEDRAL. 

in the twelfth century in other parts of France, | became affected by influences from other provinces. 


and which is so conspicuous at the-entrances of | In very early Norman churches, the roofs of the 
the great Cathedral of 


Chartres; where statues 
and figures in different 
forms are made to occupy 
the place of columns, in 
violation of an obvious 
principle. The column 
is for support, while the 
statue is for honor and 
for ornament, and it may 
be placed in a niche or 
under a canopy; but the 
departure from principle 
among the Greeks in the 
use of caryatides can form 
no valid apology for a 
similar violation of pro- 
priety and taste in later 
times. 











main building were of 
wood, but the apse was 
vaulted with stone. In 
time, the side aisles were 
vaulted, and the nave 
being wider had a wooden 
roof; but in the middle 
of the twelfth century 
vaulted roofs became com- 
mon, at first being with- 
out ribs, and made of 
small stones held well 
together by a strong band 
of good mortar. In a 
few cases only, dome- 
vaulting was introduced 
over the side aisles. The 
reign of this style in 
Normandy lasted from 

P about A.D. goo to the year 
») a A.D. 1100; but of all the 
earliest buildings few speci- 
mens remain, According 
the smaller churches; while to Mr. Knight, the Abbey 
in England the type was Church of Bernay is the 
carried out with more adherence to style, and the | oldest Norman building of any consequence which 
enrichment of windows and doors was often of | remains in its primitive condition. Like other 
an exceedingly florid character. The different | structures of that age it is quite plain, but it 
kinds of ornament introduced by Norman builders | acquires dignity from its size. 


In Normandy a great 
degree of plainness, even 
in many cases extending 
to baldness, characterized 
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Cerisy the abbey churches, portions of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Goreu and of the Church of Mount 
St. Michael, belong to the first half of the 
eleventh century, while two churches at Caen 
date from the second half of that century. 

Until the age of Duke William, who subjugated 
England, the Norman style was exceedingly plain, 








CurRist CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


but a love of ornament began to prevail in his 
reign, and by the beginning of the twelfth century 
it had widely extended and a florid character of 
architecture was firmly established. Asan eminent 
architectural critic has said, ‘‘ When the love of 
ornament prevailed over a more lofty sentiment, 
the vicious consequences soon appeared in an 
admission of the singular ornaments in which other 
parts of France had long rejoiced. From the 
corbles under the eaves, the monsters descended to 
the portals, from the portals they forced their way 
to the capitals of the interior; till in the end no 








part of the building was undisfigured by this 

heterogeneous and mis-shaped brood.’’ The rage 

for this species of ornament continued for nearly 

fifty years, but it was greatly abated at the close 

of the twelfth century. In Caen there are two 

churches, one of them being built by William the 

Conqueror and the other by Matilda his queen, 

the churches of St. Etienne, and of 

the Holy Trinity. They are good 

specimens of the age. The west end 

of the Church of St. Etienne, the 

whole of the body, and the interior 

with the exception of the choir, are 

nearly in the state in which William 

left them. The building is in the 

form of a cross with an apse at the 

end of the nave and one at the end 

of each aisle. Half columns attached 

| | to piers uphold the arches that divide 

9 the nave from the aisles. The capitals 

are enriched with simple foliage. A 

clerestory lights the centre and there 

is a triforium over the aisles. The 

groining of the nave is evidently of a 

later date; but this plain church of 

Duke William is characterized by a 

substantial dignity and an aspect of 

solemn repose. The church of Ma- 

tilda—the Holy Trinity—is much 

more ornamental. The doorways in 

the western facade are enriched. In- 

ternally the piers are light and lofty; 

the pillars and capitals have more 

foliage than in the other church, while 

in the apse there are two rows of 

= pillars, one row above the other, and 

underneath the choir is a crypt of 

which the roof is supported by a 

great number of pillars. The taste 

and munificence of the royal foundress is still 

further displayed by an embattled fretwork which 

is carried round the arches of the nave. No 

better specimens of the architecture of the age 

can be seen than these churches present, and they 

are easily accessible to all our citizens who enter 
France by way of Havre and Rouen. 

The effect of the Norman conquest in England 
was as powerful in the department of architecture as 
in any other sphere of social life. The followers of 
William, who had distinguished themselves in the 
field, were forthwith endowed with fair lands 
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and rich manors. They became feudal lords and 
the dwellers in great castles which they were 


obliged to erect for the main- 
tenance of their power, and these 
strongholds, as at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Norwich, Rochester, Lon- 
don and elsewhere over the 
kingdom, all bore the impress 
of the same style. Their walls 
were of immense thickness, so 
massive indeed, that, as at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, a monarch could 
make his bedchamber in an 
apartment in the wall, the room 
being lighted by a window just 
wide enough for the arrow of an 
archer to pass through. The 
doors and windows bore the 
Norman zigzag and other en- 
richments, and all these struc- 
tures indicated the age in which, 
as well as the race by which, 








ness still impresses the modern beholder, while 
they display the taste of a rough and daring age. 





henab Cutan, CAMBRIDGE. 


they were built. These doorways were a chief | The windows were narrow, but the splay on the 
feature in all these buildings, and their great rich- | inside was so. great that considerable light was 
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admitted, for the narrow part of the window 
stood at the outer face of the wall. 

In ecclesiastical buildings, attempts had 
been made to introduce Norman forms into 
England from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and builders were beginning to 
abandon the rude Anglo-Saxon style; but 
when Duke William brought over the clergy 
who were settled in important abbeys and 
rich dioceses, they began to build with 
amazing industry, and the country soon bore 
witness to their energy and zeal. English 
Norman was an importation from France; 
but it is a fact that in England the style 
was displayed in much purer forms than in 
the province whence it came. And so deci- 
dedly is this the case, that even a non- 
professional eye can detect the difference. 
There is a majestic grandeur, combined 
with a feeling of unity, that appeals to the 
spectator with a power which is never ex- 
perienced in the French Norman building. 
In the latter there is a mixture of styles which 
indicates a want of taste; but in the portions 


' of those English Norman edifices which 


remain, there is a unity apparent, which 
shows a decided apprehension on the part 
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decorated ribs were introduced. The Norman 
tower was low and dumpy, usually little more than 
a diameter above the roof. The tower walls in 
small churches often had blank semi-circular 
arches intersecting each other ranged along the 
walls, with a single light window in the lower 
story, and a double light opening in the upper 
story or belfry. The walls of the tower had a 
horizontal finish, and the embattled parapets 
which are now seen on old Norman buildings are 
of later date. The tower was placed at the west 
end in small churches, but in cathedrals and large 
churches it rose above the crossing of the nave 
and the choir by the transepts. In England, 
many of the early Norman churches have quite 
changed their appearance, because in all cases 
where parts of them were destroyed by fire, the 
restorations were made not in the original style, 
but in the style which then had come into use. 
Hence, at Durham, that majestic pile which crowns 
its lofty site with one of the most really magnifi- 
cent specimens of church architecture in the 
world, shows the nave, the western towers, the 
transepts and the choir in massive Norman; while 
} | the eastern end of the choir is crossed by the 
pal Io a beautiful transept known as the Chapel of the 

——— Nine Altars, in Transition Early English. The 

hi ee eee = J great window of the northern transept is in the 
FRONT OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, ENGIAND. Decorative period, while in the additional story 

of their builders of what a 
style should be. In the Anglo- 
Norman churches, the piers, 
pillars and capitals are all re- 
markable. Some pillars were 
octagonal, some were orna- 
mented with a spiral band, 
and some had a cable mould- 
ing carried around the shaft. 
The arches were semi-circular, 
and they were frequently em- 
bellished with the ornaments 
of the style; especial atten- 
tion being given to the arch 
between the nave and the 
chancel. In early specimens, 
a flat boarded ceiling with 
painted ornaments covered 
the nave; but in cathedrals 
and large churches the naves 
were vaulted with stone, and 


in process of time groins with St. Perer’s CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON. 
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on the central 
tower, the win- 
dows belong to 
the age of the 
Perpendicular. In 
fact Durham is 
a splendid exam- 
ple of all the pe- 
riods in which the 
Norman prevails, 
and. which so 
affected the un- 
emotional mind 
of Dr. Johnson, 
that he was im- 
pelled to say that 
this great church 
approached the 


sublime, as it was & 


built with a 
‘*rocky _ solidity 


and indeterminate *° 


duration.”’ 
Rochester was 
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NORMAN, SHOWING ZIGZAG ORNAMENT. 


the work of Gundulph, brought from 
Bec near Rouen. He was consecrated 
by Lanfranc, in A.D. 1077, who aided 
him in procuring the means of build- 
ing this cathedral. All who look on 
the nave of Rochester see the oldest 
part now existing of any of the great 
English churches. It retains nearly 
all its original features; the western 
window only being changed and the 
roof of the nave being raised. Then, 
again, the work of Bishop Walkelyn 
at Winchester, in the two transepts 
and the huge central tower, still re- 
main to attest his undoubted skill; 
for like William de Carilepho, of 
Durham, he built for all future ages. 
Peterborough is also justly proud of 
its far-famed nave. It was finished in 
A.D. 1143, by Martin de Vecti, but 
the roof appears to have suffered, as 
Abbot Benedict made certain restora- 
tions as late as A.D. 1177. Then, 
again, the nave and choir of the first- 
class Cathedral of Norwich, together 
with the Castle, have borne testimony 
for centuries to the vastness of the 
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NorwicH CASTLE, SOUTHWEST VIEW. 


conceptions and the energy of the men who 
founded them and who carried these enormous 
edifices to completion. Fine specimens of this 
style may also be seen in the nave, aisles, tran- 
sept and west front 


ter; the nave at Gloucester; the presbytery 
and other parts at Chichester; but the limits of 
our space forbid any attempt at details. The illus- 
trations given in 
this paper will 














Recess OF West FRONT oF 
ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


of Tewkesbury; the 
nave and west front of 
Malmesbury ; Wimborn 
Minster, Dunstable; St. 
Cross at Winchester ; 
Romsey in Hampshire; 
and in many of the re- 
mains of the early 
larger ‘“‘religious” 
houses. In other cathe- 
drals, the style is dis- 
played in the nave of 
Ely; the western tow- 
ers and nave, choir and 
round part called Beck- 
et’s Crown at Canter- 
bury; the nave and 
choir at Hereford; the 
Chapter-house at Ches- 





amply suffice to 
indicate to the 
eye the peculiar 
features of this 
mest impressive 
style. Parish and 
rural churches of 
the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, 
of great beauty, 
abound in Eng- 
land, and they all 
bear the impress 
of their Norman 
parentage ; but as 
most things hu- 
man change, so 
the features of the 
Norman began to 





INTERSECTING ARCHES, 
From the Abbey of Croyland, Lincolnshire. 
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give place to a different, and in many respects a| ments. Even in the forms of the ‘churches a 
lighter and more impressive style, which in another | change obtained. The kings and chiefs adopted 
Ss eae .. paper remains to be de-|the Latin form, thus 
= showing an adherence 
Touching the Norman- | to the faith which they 
Sicilian style, it may | professed; but the body 
suffice to say, that in Sicily | of the people adopted 
the Normans produced a ‘the Greek form which 
style which is not seen in | had been familiar to the 
any other country. It | inhabitants from ancient 
Vids é was Saracenic in its arches, | times. In this mixed 
Norman CAPITAL or Nor. Roman in its pillars and | style there seems to 
WicH CATHEDRAL. capitals, Byzantine in its | have been no prevail- 
cupolas and mosaics, and Norman in its enrich-/| ing principle, for the 
pointed arch was 
not adopted from 
any regard to the 
vertical principle, 
the columns were 
used because they 
were at hand, and 
custom or usage 
coming down 
from former ages 
all seem to have 
produced the 
strange medley which was recognized as 
Norman in this island. 

There are three or four Norman churches 
in Sicily which illustrate this mixed style 
very characteristically, One is the Capella 
Palatina at Palermo. It was built by King 
Roger, and finished a.D. 1132. Though 
small, it has a nave, side aisles and three 
apses, the form being an oblong, and yet 
it has a Byzantine cupola over the junction 
of the nave and the transept. The Church 
of San Giovanni degli Eremiti, also built 
by Roger at the same period, has so Oriental 
an appearance that it might be taken fora 
Mohammedan mosque. It has five cupolas 
formed of stone, and four of them yet 
remain. The Church of La Martorana, at 
Palermo, is another specimen of this mixed 
style; and the Norman Cathedral at Mon- 

reale, four miles from Palermo, is 
quite gorgeous, and rich in mosaics. 
Sicily presents the best specimens 
of this strange hybrid style, but 
ca Ses s examples may be seen at Cerini in 
Tue Tower or Earw’s BARTON CHURCH. Cyprus and at Toledo in Spain. 
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ANGLING FOR A PRIZE. 


By Lettie ELLiott 


Yes, I belong to that much-abused sisterhood, 
and it seems to me that considering our important 
position in society, we deserve a little more respect, 
and a little less persecution; for I would like to 
ask the gentlemen where in the world they would 
find wives if it were not for the prospective mothers- 
in-law? But, no, we are considered lawful targets 
for all the shafts of wit and sarcasm that are flying 
recklessly about, and not one magnanimous soul 
ever takes up a pen in our defence. Indeed, the 
mother-in-law is greatly to be pitied—all the family 
disputes, quarrels, and misfortunes, are laid at her 
door, and her mission, according to the popular 
theory regarding her, is told in a very few words. 
After angling adroitly for years to secure a mat- 
rimonial prize, she succeeds at last in obtaining 
one for the guileless maiden of perhaps thirty 
summers, and then she immediately sets herself to 
work to create a disturbance in the family, even 
to the extent of causing a divorce; for a man 
would much rather blame the mother than the 
wife, because even if he has ceased to care for the 
latter, he hates to believe that she would willingly 
and of her own accord separate from a delightful 
creature like himself. 

Being a mother-in-law, I am, of course, sensitive. 
I had one daughter, Elinor, and a pretty, winsome 
darling she was too, although she had plenty of 
fire and spirit in her nature. At sixteen she began 
to have lovers, but she did not seem to care for 
any one in particular, and so she rejected, in her 
gentle, deprecating way (that made them love her 
more than ever), one man after another, until she 
was twenty-three years old. Then Charles Cramer 
appeared, cultivated, handsome and fascinating. 
I saw that she was pleased from the first, but I 
soon understood his character, and knew that he 

“was not the man for her; for, although generous 
and affectionate in disposition, he would be exact- 
ing to the last degree—a very tyrant. So when I 
saw that he was trying his best (and successfully) 
to win my darling’s love, I sent for him, and 
begged that he would desist from visiting her. 
He looked at me in utter amazement. ‘‘ Mrs. 


Elliott,’’ he said, ‘*I love your daughter, why do 
you object to my suit? Am I not a gentleman ?’’ 





‘Certainly, Mr. Cramer,’’ I replied, quietly ; 
‘and most women would feel proud to receive 
you into their family, but you and Elinor will not 
be happy together.’’ 

‘*Why do you think so? I will try to make 
her life a pleasant one—I can gratify her every 
wish—I am rich, and you surely do not think me 
niggardly.”’ 

‘* Far from it—I know that you are generous to 
a fault.’’ 

‘¢ Then tell me why you object.”’ 

‘* Because I understand your disposition too 
well, Mr. Cramer; you will make a tyrannical 
husband ; Elinor is very high-spirited, and although 
she may submit at first, it will not last.’’ 

‘*You do me great injustice, Mrs. Elliott, I 
assure you. I love her too well to make any 
unreasonable demands, and I have flattered myself 
that she returned my affection.”’ 

‘«That is what I feared, and so I sent for you 
to beg that you will let the matter go no further; 
that you will cease in your attentions to my 
child.”’ 

‘*T cannot make any such promise, Mrs. Elliott; 
I cannot give her up. You will not try to preju- 
dice her against me ?”’ 

‘*Certainly not; it would only incline her the 
more to take your part. She would be sure to 
adore you then, for a little opposition renders an 
affair of this kind ten times more interesting.”’ 
So having gained nothing by my appeal to the 
lover, I determined to take Elinor away. She 
objected at first, but she was never a selfish child, 
and finding that I was really very anxious, she 
made the necessary preparations, and we left the 
very next day. 

But we had not been in Springfield two weeks, 
when one morning Elinor came in from a walk 
with cheeks, eyes and face all alight and eager, 
‘¢Oh, mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘ whom do you think I 
have seen? But you will never guess, I know. 
It was Mr. Cramer; and, mother, he loves me, 
he asked me to be his wife.”’ 

‘¢ And you have accepted him ?”’ 

‘¢ Accepted him? Why, mother, where is the 
girl that would not feel proud to be his wife ?”’ 
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My heart sank, but I tried hard to look pleased, 
and not chill the heart of my child in her young 
happiness. 

‘‘Are you angry with me, Mrs. Elliott?’’ he 
asked, when I saw him afterwards. ‘I could not 
help following her, life seems so dark away from 
her. You will forgive me?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I forgive you, but I tremble for the 
future.’ They did not seem to have any mis- 
givings, however, and as there did not appear to 
be any object in our staying away now, we ina 
few days went home, accompanied by the per- 
sistent suitor. 

They were married in six weeks, and left me all 
alone; and after a long bridal tour, they went to 
housekeeping in a pleasant village several miles 
away, and although they both wrote urgent and 
affectionate letters, inviting me to make my home 
with them, I thought it best not todoso. But I 
sent for an orphaned niece, a bright, intelligent 
girl, who proved a great comfort to me. For the 


first six months the newly-married pair were very 
happy; Elinor wrote me that she had the kindest 
husband in the world, and he also pronounced his 
wife quite perfect—I hoped that it would last. 


After they had been married somewhat over a 
year, Charles told his wife that he was going to 
Boston to spend several months, and wished her 
to accompany him. They were to board at a 
fashionable hotel, which was not at all agreeable 
to Elinor, and she begged her husband to take 
rooms in a private boarding-house, but he refused 
very decidedly, without giving his reasons for so 
doing. ‘‘Charley,’’ she pleaded earnestly, ‘I 
dislike being in a hotel so much; let me go and 
make mother a visit, while you are in Boston,”’ 

‘*T prefer to have you with me,”’ 
cise reply. 

‘*Why, Charley,”’ she said, ‘‘ how odd you are 
to-day !’’ 

‘* Odd, because I desire my wife’s society ?’’ he 
asked; and she said no more. They went to 
Boston, and one evening after they had been 
there a few weeks, a lady requested Elinor to go 
and try the piano in the parlor of the hotel; and 
she, being a fine musician, consented at once. 
Her voice was remarkably clear and sweet, and 
she soon had a large and delighted audience. 
Suddenly her husband appeared beside her, and 
in sarcastic tones whispered, ‘‘ Had I not better 
pass around the hat, now?’’ 

‘ 


was the con- 





‘* Certainly, if you wish it,’’ 
mencing another air. 

‘*I wish you to go up to your room at once,”’ 
he continued, in the same low voice. 

‘*T have promised,’’ she said aloud, “to sing 
two songs for Mr. Arthurs, then I will go up stairs, 
if you desire.’” So she sang the songs, chatted a 
few moments with the company assembled, and 
then sauntered slowly up to her room. She had 
never seen her husband so furiously angry before, 
and she looked at‘him in amazement. ‘‘ Well, 
Mrs. Cramer,’’ he inquired, ‘‘ how often do you 
intend to perform for the gratification of a mob?”’ 

She opened her eyes to their full extent, and 
with a sudden gesture of disdain, replied, ‘‘ You 
are angry, Mr. Cramer, and I must say that it 
makes you very absurd.”’ 

‘* Absurd, or not, I will have no more such 
exhibitions.”’ 

She closed the book that she had taken up and 
answered coldly, ‘‘You insisted upon bringing 
me to this hotel entirely against my own wishes, 
and now that I am here, I certainly shall not make 
a prisoner of myself. I have done nothing im- 
proper. The mob of which you speak, consists of 
the ladies and gentlemen to whom you have 
introduced me, and I am happy to have given them 
pleasure.”’ 

‘‘It seems to me that a modest woman would 
confine her audience to a smaller number.”’ 

‘‘If you will mention the exact number that 
may listen to my singing without derogating from 
my reputation as a modest woman, I will try to 
have all others kept out of the parlor when I per- 
form.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I wish no more of it.’’ Elinor did not 
go into the parlor again, but at the table where 
they sat there was a very agreeable Parisian, 
with whom she was in the habit of conversing in 
his own language. One day her husband de- 
manded that she should cease her conversations 
with the polite Frenchman. Completely out of 
patience, she turned upon him indignantly, saying, 
‘¢Mr. Cramer, I shall go now as I first proposed, 
and make my mother a visit.’’ 

‘*T forbid your going.”’ 

‘Indeed! you forget that we are living in the 
nineteenth century; I shall go home to-morrow.”’ 
And she came back to me, hurt, indignant, and 
angry. ‘Why did you let me marry him, 
mother?’’ she exclaimed. 


she replied, com- 
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‘‘Oh, my darling,’’ I said, as I tried to soothe 
her, ‘‘this will not last; we are all unreasonable 
sometimes ; you know Charley loves you, and now 
that he is alone he will regret his churlishness I 
hope.”’ 

*¢ He would make me his slave.”’ 

*¢Oh, no, this will be a lesson for him, Elinor; 
if he pleads for forgiveness, you must not be 
obstinate.”’ 

‘* He will meverdo that.’’ And at this moment, 
Janet, my niece, entered the room, and in her 
sweet, cheerful way, drew Elinor into a lively 
conversation, that made her forget her troubles for 
a time at least. Janet was not a brilliant girl, but 
she had an exquisite tact that was almost a talent, 
and we loved her dearly. Five weeks or more 
passed away, during which my darling received 
several letters from her husband, amusing, careless 
letters, such as any good-natured acquaintance 
might write, and I frequently saw the tears in her 
eyes as she laid them away. At length he came 
himself, greeting her as if nothing unusual had 
passed between them, byt said that he was going 
to take her home, ‘‘ Charley,’’ she replied very 


quietly, but firmly, ‘‘I wish to remain here a few 
weeks longer, then I will go back, if you desire 


it.’’ I saw an angry look come into his face, but 
he said nothing. ‘‘Oh, Aunt,’’ Janet inquired of 
me a few moments afterwards, ‘‘why does not 
Elinor go back with her husband ?” 

‘*She thinks it wisest to remain here a short 
time longer; Mr. Cramer has made some unrea- 
sonable demands, Janet.’’ 

‘* But, Aunty, is it not a wife’s duty to yield to 
the wishes of her husband ?”’ 

‘« Of course, my dear, she should do so generally, 
but you do not know how much Elinor has been 
tried.’’ 

‘«T know that it’s not any business of mine, but 
I do feel so sorry for them both, and Mr. Cramer 
is such a splendid man.”’ 

‘Elinor is worthy of any man living.’’ 

** Yes, Aunt, but’’—Of course the child did not 
see with my eyes. 

Mr. Cramer went away, and about a week 
afterwards my darling took a severe cold which 
ended in pneumonia. I saw that there was no 
hope of her recovery, and sent at once for her 
husband. He came with face all drawn and pale 
with mental suffering, and seizing my hands, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mother, is this my work? Am 
I to blame ?”’ 





‘*It would have happened just the same,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘if she had been the happiest wife in 
the world.’’ She died in his arms, with her hand 
in mine, and he begged that he might remain 
with me. I could not bear his presence then, but 
I told him to go away and travel for a year, then 
if he still wished it, to return and share my home. 
He seemed to consider his mother-in-law the very 
best friend he had. That year passed away, the 
darkest, saddest year of my whole life, and he 
returned. I knew how it would end; I foresaw it 
all; Janet was very lovely, and she had pronounced 
him from the first the most delightful man of her 
acquaintance. Before six months had glided by, 
I knew that those two loved each other better 
than their own lives, and still they did not con- 
fess their love. It was very hard for me; he had 
wrecked the life of my Elinor, and now he coveted 
my sweet Janet, who had been like a daughter to 
me ever since my darling’s death, but resignation 
is a necessity in this world. One day I surprised 
the young girl sobbing in her own room as if her 
heart would break. 

** What is it, Janet ?” I inquired ; ‘‘ tell me, my 
child.”’ 

‘*Oh, aunty, he is going away,’’ she said. 

‘*You mean Mr. Cramer, of course, dear; why 
does he go?”’ 

‘*Oh, I cannot tell you that,’’ she murmured, 
hiding her face. 

‘* Where is he now? I will speak to him ;’’ and 


‘I soon found him, looking pale and agitated. 


‘*Why are you going away, Charles?’’ I asked 
at once. 

‘*T dare not tell you, mother,’’ he replied ; ‘I 
have darkened your life sufficiently already. I 
will go away now, and not catise you any more 
trouble.’’ 

** You love Janet ; is it not so?”’ 

** Yes, mother; how could I help it ?”’ 

** And she loves you in return ?’’ 

**T have not asked her that.’’ 

‘* Why not, if you love her ?’’ 

‘*And would you give her to me? Would 
you dare to entrust her happiness into my keep- 
ing ?”’ 

** Yes, Charles, I think that you would be a 
better husband to her than you ever were to my 
poor Elinor. She is yielding, gentle, and loves 
you with her whole heart. You will not take 
unfair advantage of her gentle disposition.’’ I 
could not bear at first to see their happiness, it 
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seemed so cruel; but then it was very natural. 
They insisted upon making their home with me, 
and when I said that no man wanted a mother- 
in-law in the house, Janet’s reply was, ‘‘ but you 
are auntie, you know.’’ And so they settled the 
matter; and now there is a little dark-eyed Elinor 
toddling about the house, who upsets my work- 





basket, ravels my yarn, and will not let my cap 
remain straight upon my head, and she is the 
very image of my own lost darling. Charles has 
become a kind, devoted husband, and when in- 
clined to exercise the old dictatorial spirit, he 
says that all he needs is one glance of warning 
from the eyes of his mother-in-law. 





IS IT EDUCATION OR TACT THAT WINS 


By Horace PLato SPENCER. 


To the observer there is a marked difference in 
the rate of progress among the moving throngs in 
our leading thoroughfares. Those who are out 
for amusement loiter at the more attractive shop- 
windows, and make a sort of holiday on the occa- 
sion. Some stand still and gossip with old or 
casual acquaintances whom they chance to meet, 
and become impediments to the more active pe- 
destrians. A certain number press right on as if 


caring for nothing but the object in view, which 
is to reach their destination in the least time pos- 


sible. Of course, they could make greater speed 
by taking a car or a cab, but in either case some 
expense would be incurred, and therefore, unless 
the distance be very great, they trust to their 
natural means of locomotion and power of endu- 
rance. 

Is this not a miniature view of the world at 
large? Everywhere, humanity presents the same 
aspects, though in degrees made variable by place, 
time and circumstances. In general there is a 
bustling, hurrying as if some important issues 
were to be decided by bridging space with accel- 
erating speed ; but amidst this conspicuous haste 
there are clusters of individuals who, despite the 
pressure of business and responsibilities, loiter on 
the way with complacent indifference, make life a 
piece of amusement, spend means and time idly, 


dry into conditions that are absolutely pitiable, 
but for which they have themselves alone to 
blame. One cannot eat his bannock and still 
have it. That is a commonplace, but neverthe- 
less a solemn truth. An old proverbial philosophy 
taught us as much. Nor was it ever until now 
hinted that there was anything wrong in the more 
pushing and economical getting ahead of the lazy, 








the loitering, and the indifferent. The new doc- 
trine, propounded, we regret to say, by a minister 
of State, amounts to this: That in the general 
struggle of life, one has no right to use his best 
endeavors to surpass his fellows. Or, to revert to 
our simile, the more active pedestrians in the 
street are, as an act of justice and propriety, not 
to outdo the feeble or sluggish, who prefer to take 
things easily, without a thought as to the probable 
consequence of their lethargic movements. In 
short, all must go at a decorous funeral pace; no 
one is, on any account, to strive to get before 
another. 

This is the new philosophy that was set before 
an assembly of students at Edinburgh on the 
object to which studies should be directed. The 
Earl of Derby did not seem to object to what he 
termed a wholesome emulation, but somewhat 
contradictorily opposed any one trying to do his 
best in the rivalry of his fellows. ‘‘I am not 
blind,’’ he said, ‘*to the advantages which a 
State gains by the existence among its citizens of 
a strong feeling of social emulation ; but person- 
ally 1 am not a believer in what has been called 
the ‘gospel of winning.’ It isa gospel which can 
only be preached to a small minority. To be 
successful in the world’s sense, means to have got 


| over your neighbor’s head; to be rich, as the 
and in old age find themselves drifted high and | 


word is used, means to be richer than your neigh- 
bor; and by the very nature of the case, these 
are results which, if everybody aims at them, 
involve failure and disappointment to nine out of 
ten. We all start in life with the notion of 
beating our equals in the race; it is a useful 
stimulus at the outset of a career; but I think I 
have noticed that as they go on in life, most men 
who are worth their salt think more and more of 
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doing their work as it ought to be done, and less 
of the return in fame or gratified vanity which it 
is likely to bring them. College successes no 
doubt give a good start in life, and are a useful 
preparation for that keen professional competition 
which, whether we like it or not, is inevitable in 
most employments. I do not assuredly under- 
value them in that respect. But if we are to look 
at the naked truth of the matter, I do not think 
I could honestly tell you that the highest literary, 
artistic, or scientific culture always leads to what 
the vulgar call the substantial prizes of life. Many 
very illiterate persons have accumulated large 
fortunes by their own energy and sharpness. Even 
in the most intellectual professions many men have 
risen high, and filled considerable posts and 
enjoyed widespread reputations, who knew but 
little outside the range of their professional work, 
though no doubt they knew that thoroughly well. 
Do not understand me as denying or doubting 
that habits of industry and mental training are an 
advantage for active life; they are an advantage, 
and a very great one ; but what I would urge upon 
you is that devotion to study, if it be real and 
sincere, must rest on motives far stronger, reasons 
more conclusive than can be drawn from a calcu- 
lation of chances in the great lottery of the world. 
Culture may disappoint you, if you seek it for 
what can be got out of it; it can never disappoint 
you if you seek it for itself. Say what we like 
about the lessening of social differences there will 
always be a gulf not easily passed over, a differ- 
ence which must make itself seen and felt, between 
the cultivated and the vacant intellect. The man 
who has read little and thought little, to whom 
history has no meaning, and for whom literature 
has no existence, may prosper in business, but he 
prepares for himself a dull existence and a melan- 
choly old age. There are many such; and some- 
times you see them toiling on to the last, 
determined, as they say, ‘to die in the harness,’ 
not because they have any further need to work, 
not even because their work continues to interest 
them, but because they have no other interest and 
nothing else to turn to. I hardly know a more 
miserable alternative than for a wealthy and 
prosperous man either to exhaust his last years 
with needless labor, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease, 

or else to sink into that vacuity and exnud which, 
to an active temperament, is often worse than 
even acute suffering.’’ 





These views are in the main sound, regarded 
from the standpoint and plane of life occupied by 
his lordship, or those in affluence and wealth, 
which form but a minor or small proportion of 
the world. They are practicable only with those in 
a state of independence, or such as are freed from 
the necessities of winning their subsistence and 
the essentials for those who are dependents. The 
horizon is not sufficiently broad to take in the 
greater number which goes to make up the bulk of 
the nerve, the talent, genius, muscle and moral 
forces which move and control the great social, 
scientific, mechanical, educational and industrial 
systems of States and nations. With the masses of 
those who are dedicating their best efforts to acquire 
knowledge, there are and must ever be incentives 
entirely independent of the inherent good which 
such knowledge gives. Nor is it at all requisite 
that these incentives should be of a superficial or 
worthless character. Fame and reputation, while 
in themselves mere bubbles, are even worthy of 
manly endeavor, if they are to be founded, as 
they sometimes are, upon honest efforts in search 
of truth and right. Nothing, indeed, can tarnish 
pure metal, no matter where found or by whom 
coined. It will stand the ordeal of both public 
and private scrutiny. True greatness is made, in 
other words, none the less great because its pro- 
fessor’s name is on every tongue, his achievements 
spread far and wide. Thus built, both fame and 
reputation are to be regarded as prizes worth 
working for. They inevitably, as time wears on, 
bring as their sequence, what might almost be said 
to be inseparably associated with happiness— 
Honor. For this many of the noblest spirits 
recorded in the world’s history have lived, labored 
and died to win. To gain the world’s homage, 
men and women in all ages have consecrated 
themselves to their ideal. History, Art, Science, 
Literature and Religion have been wedded in 
indissoluble bonds in early, middle and more 
mature life to thousands who saw first and last 
Honor as one of the principal rewards for their 
toil. 

And in contradistinction to the opinion of the 
Earl of Derby, what shall we say of wealth as an 
incentive to education? While it is true that 
history is sparse in her names of those who have 
acquired riches as the outgrowth from purely 
literary or educational labor, still that few as 
compared to the many that have made failures in 
accumulating wordly possessiors, have even kindled 
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hopes and stimulated students while gathering 
instruction and wisdom, and by the potent ex- 
ample and living illustrations of success, they have 
been able to climb over barriers and surmount 
difficulties which without these forces might never 
have been accomplished. 

The weakness of the views advanced to the 
students is still more apparent when we come 
to consider the condition of the mind of youth. 
The young man sees but dimly the-zaherent good ; 
but he does see (as he thinks) clearly the profits 
in a worldly sense which must flow from his 
learning. Money and the influence it gives, are 
by no means ignored by him. Gauged by any 
standard you choose as to its intrinsic worth, 
‘‘wealth,’’ he says, ‘‘carries with it power.” 
And we all know that this power is coveted by no 
insignificant proportion of mankind. 

This Jeads us to consider education as a winning 
power of what we call success. If success be 
measured by the ability to accumulate money and 
through it gain influence, we may well ask how 
far does education meet the required ends? To 
put the question better, we inquire, how far does 
the present system of what is called a scholastic 
or classical education qualify for that success? If 
one of the chief objects of mental training is to 
win money, to what degree of perfection are 
graduates of our colleges fitted for the work which 
devolves upon them? Measuring this success in 
the light we speak of, are we not forced to the 
conclusion that the major portion of those engaged 
in purely classical or literary pursuits are miserable 
failures? While the mind has been disciplined 
(one of the chief objects in view), and the mem- 
ory stored with knowledge as gleaned from the cur- 
riculum of the college course, have these not been 
done at a sacrifice of individuality and the every- 
day world-wisdom, in many instances equal to or 
greater than the benefits derived from our present 
college course ? Weaned as the student is not only 
from home but from the outside bustling world for 
a period of six or eight years, at the very budding 
period of life, does not his loss of daily contact 
with mind and matter as they move up and down 
with the ever-shifting tides and ebbs of the busi- 
ness world, more than counterbalance the advan- 
tages of purely theoretical book-learning? These 
are questions of the highest importance, and they 
call for the consideration of the best minds of 
the day. 

As the plowshare is brightened only by constant 





use and contact with the soil, so, we believe, the 
mind can be made really bright only by continual 
contact with men and things. What the world 
calls Tact is that brightness which penetrates the 
very thoughts and emotions of men. 

This Tact is the one thing needful, in addition 
to knowledge, in order to succeed. Independently 
of each other, we may well ask which is the most 
valuable as a factor to success? Which would win, - 
Education or Tact, in a fair race for the prize, 
success? With these interrogatories might be 
placed another, Does not the educative process in 
our colleges weaken this power ? 

While we do not in this paper propose to answer 
all of these queries, we are free to say that we 
believe that Tact will win nine times out of ten, 
in the race. for success. The disciples of our 
present system of education would find, on such a 
trial of strength, that their representatives failed 
in the struggle. The history of the business world 
shows this. Here and there the world is dotted 
with those who mainly through the strength and 
capital of an education have carved out wealth 
and influence ; but almost everywhere are the foot- 
prints seen of men and women who have won the 
golden prize through that intrinsic capital called 
Tact. In civil life, Tact sees the time and oppor- 
tunity to strike and the men and things that are to 
guard and protect the actor. In war, it meets the 
unexpected emergency, supplies the breach in 
rank, and fills the gap at the opportune moment. 
It is said, 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
Tact seizes this tide at the flood and utilizes its 
power. It captures time and opportunity by the 
forelock, and appropriates their offerings to in- 
dividual aggrandizement. Every practical man 
knows its worth. As a factor or element of suc- 
cess it is indispensable in almost every department 
of life. The banker, broker, manufacturer, mer- 
chant, and man of commerce, base their pros- 
perity in a large degree upon tact. Nor is it the 
less valuable even to the professional man. The 
lawyer, physician, minister and teacher are in- 
debted to it for a large share of their prosperity. 
As a commodity in the commercial, financial and 
literary world, it is always marketable, never at a 
discount, but most generally draws a premium. 
As its value is generally conceded, we are led to 
inquire (1), Is it a teachable faculty? (2) Does 
our present college system of education develop 
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it? Tact is defined by Webster as souch, feeling, 
JSaculty, peculiar skill, nice perception. Now, to 
educate is to draw out, unfold, discipline, and 
store the mind. If the definition of tact we have 
presented be correct, it is certainly clear that in a 
large degree it is a teachable faculty. Keenness 
and quickness of perception are in a great measure 
the result of the wsing of this faculty. Peculiar 
skill is one of the fruits of zvdividua/ training. It 
is evident that we are able to answer affirmatively 
the first question, ‘‘Is it a teachable faculty ?’’ 
To the second interrogative, ‘‘ Does our present 
college system of education develop it?” there 
comes no response at all satisfactory; but on the 
contrary we are compelled to acknowledge nega- 
tive if not positively opposite results—whether these 
be from pursuing the strict class system, or severe 
memory-tax method of instruction so general in 
our higher institutions of learning, we are not 
fully prepared to say. It needs no great stretch 
of comprehension, however, to enable any one to 
understand that our present system of education 
is decidedly defective. It fails to give us a gradu- 
ate fully equipped for the battles of life. Our 
common-school system also, though much boasted 
of, most lamentably fails in many of its pretended 
achievements ; and in lieu of turning out young 
men and young women armored for both the 
aggressive and defensive duties which crowd upon 
them, it gives feeble and vacillating crops of both 





every year. The technical departments of educa- 
tion, where the hand and head, the eye and brain, 
the muscle and mind, are schooled together—one 
to think, the other to do—the first to see, the 
second to feel—give to the world much more of 
what the world calls for. Many of these institu- 
tions are private, and the instructiun is largely 
individual. This personal education does not 
deaden the native force and talent of the pupil, 
even if it fail to arouse latent power and genius. 
Our truly great men and great women are never 
imitators; they mould and carve from nature’s 
own creations. The minds of such move not 
always with public opinion or the great current 
of thought; but more frequently they are the 
opposing forces—waging war upon error and ever 
holding aloft the banner of truth and right. It is 
to be regretted that our Free ScHoor system has 
crippled and even driven out of the field such a 
large number of our private schools and semina- 
ries. With their retirement individual instruction 
is greatly diminished, and with its decrease a very 
conspicuous aid to tact-training disappears. For 
it matters not from what standpoint we view it, 
we find that success is based in an eminent degree 
upon what the world calls Zac¢; and to it more 
than education in its general sense, is due the 
credit of achieving many of the greatest victories 
over mind and matter. It is the sure courser that 
wins in the long or short race of life. 





SEA DRIFT. 
By Tuomas S. CoLiier. 


SMALL, moss-grown fragment from some hidden wreck 
Now lying in a far-off ocean cave, 

How long have the winds tossed you at their beck, 
Hither and thither on the rolling wave ? 


Through what old argosies of other years 
Did you float upward to the light of day? 

Were their dead guardians armed with shields and spears, 
‘Or dark mouthed cannon frowning for a fray ?’ 


By what strange lands have you been journeying ? 
Did you come far through the bright orient seas, 

Where dainty flowers their fragrance rich out-fling 
From unknown islands, crowned by patriarch trees ? 


Ah! what sad scenes have you been witness to, 
When the dark waters rose in dreadful might, 
And loud the storm wind sang, while pale and blue 
The phosphor flame shone buried in the night. 


Then, when the staggering ship swept madly on, 
With torn sails fluttering like spectres gray 

From spars that bent and broke, till all were gone, 
And she rolled shuddering ’mid driving spray, 





What wild eyes gazed despairing through the storm, 
That never more will see the land-loom rise 

Which tells of home, and kisses sweet and warm, 
And the glad glory of bright love-lit eyes. 


You saw them, and then drifted swiftly on, 
Past reefs that echoed with the breakers roar, 
And met the day, like a ghost sad and wan, 
Stealing up toward a cold and wreck-strewn shore. 


Strange company you’ve had. The albatross 
Has shadowed you with his ne’er tiring wing; 
And sportive dolphin in your track would cross, 
And huge whales o’er you foamy sprays would fling. 


And now you lie here on this shining sand, 
And fill the soul with many a vague surmise 
Of the strange sights you’ve seen on sea and land, 
That never can be shown to mortal eyes. 


Moss-grown and water-soaked you lie at rest, 
No more the waves will toss you in wild glee ; 

And while you moulder here, some foam-crowned crest 
Sweeps on with a new message from the sea. 
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By Miss M. 


ALONE in her cosy sitting-room, half-hidden in 
the depths of a sleepy, hollow chair, sat pretty 
Helen Warren, lost in reverie; her hands were 
folded idly in her lap, and the tips of two dainty 
slippers resting on the fender added to the dolce 
Jar niente attitude of the attractive figure momen- 
tarily revealed by the firelight’s sudden flashes. 

“T will have to give a decided answer to-night,” 
soliloquized the young lady, frowning in deep 
thought and mechanically smoothing out the 
wrinkles with her fingers. ‘* Ned demands it, and 
deserves it, and I must make up my mind to accept 
or dismiss the boy without further hesitation. If 
I’m in love, the real feeling certainly differs from 
the ideal I have had, but Aunt Hannah may be 
right in denouncing all such thoughts as romance 
and foolishness; certainly at twenty-three one 
should be sensible. Well, I’ll leave it to Fate!’’ 
And having thus divested herself of all responsi- 
bility on the subject, Miss Warren reluctantly 
arose and obeyed her summons to the parlor. 

‘“*How could you keep me waiting such an 
eternity !’’ exclaimed the visitor reproachfully, 
advancing to seize her extended hand as Helen 
entered the drawing-room door; ‘‘It was posi- 
tively cruel! here I’ve been waiting a full half 
hour, enduring most horrible tortures of sus- 
pense.”’ 

‘*You are mistaken, Ned,’’ calmly replied the 
young lady, languidly glancing at her watch; ‘‘ it 
is precisely six minutes since you entered the 
house ; one should not exaggerate, you know.’’ 
And Miss Warren wheeled a chair in front of the 
glowing grate, sank comfortably back in 
cushions and serenely folded her arms. 

‘* You'll thaw, if you get so close to the fire !’’ 
and with an irate glance toward his placid com- 
panion, Ned threw himself pettishly on,a sofa in 
the farthest corner of the room. ‘‘I never did 
see such a girl as you are, Helen; one day all 
smiles and dimples, the next, a regular ice queen ; 
a fellow can’t come anywhere near you without 
danger of being frosted; you’ve nipped me in 
the bud already; I am utterly blighted; now 
Nellie, come,’’ he pleaded, melting into a soft- 
ened state and subsiding into an ottoman at her 
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side, ‘do have a little pity on me and be good 
to-night; you know I’m half frantic when you 
treat me coldly; put away your teasing and give 
me some satisfaction ; it would be so easy for you 
to make me happy, Nellie !’’ and Ned captured 
the white hand nearest him and patted it softly, 
not daring to make any further demonstrations. 

Miss Warren’s dark eyes grew a shade deeper in 
hue, and the little tremor of her lips proved she 
was moved. Hers was a lonely life, without father 
or mother, brother or sister. Suitors she had had, 
but all failed to interest her, and at length she 
became convinced that the love of which she 
dreamed existed only in imagination. 

When but twelve years of age she had been 
left an orphan, and her life from that time until 
her twenty-first birthday was quietly spent in the 
seclusion of an old-fashioned boarding-school ; 
her wardship then expiring, and finding herself 
mistress of a very comfortable income, Helen fur- 
nished a house in the city, and invited a widowed 
aunt to superintend it, determined to live no longer 
without a home. Caring little for general society, 
she depended chiefly upon the companionship of a 
few old schoolmates who were congenial in mind 
and tastes, and through one of these friends she 
had first become acquainted with handsome, im- 
pulsive Ned Harding. 

During Miss Warren’s reverie, Ned had the pru- 
dence not to interrupt her train of thought; so, 
holding the one hand fast between his own, he 
watched the shadows of changeful feeling chase 
each other over the fair face before him, and felt 
a dim consciousness that there were depths in this 
nature he never yet had fathomed. 

Suddenly Helen leaned toward him, and placing 
her other hand on his, said, softly, ‘* Ned, do you 
truly love me, and if I promise to be your wife 
are you sure, very sure, you will never regret it ?”’ 

**Regret it, Nellie! how could 1?’’ was the 
rapturous reply ; ‘‘and do you really promise ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I promise, for I sincerely like you, Ned, 
and in time my feeling may grow stronger; are 
you content to accept the regard I can give, such 
as it is?” 


**Content! I am in Paradise! and to tell the 
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truth, Nell, I believe you care more for me than 
you think you do;’’ with which encouraging 
remark Mr. Harding encircled his lady love’s 
waist with his arm, and pressed a kiss upon her 
passive lips. 

‘¢ There, that will do!’’ exclaimed Helen, draw- 
ing back with a start anda slight blush. ‘* Fold 
your arms and be sensible; I am going to catechise 
you, so be honest and answer truly. How many 
times have you been in love in your life?’’ 

‘« Never before,’’ replied Ned, with an injured 
glance, and a tone of decision ; ‘‘ as for imagining 
myself so afflicted, that was a different thing ; but 
the delusion always passed away in a very few 
days.”’ 

‘*And, please, how long does your lordship 
think this attack will last ? until you meet another 
new face that strikes your fancy? It is only two 
months since our acquaintance began, Ned; 
remember that.”’ 

‘*It is more than enough time for a man to 
learn his mind, Nellie, and if I’m satisfied you 
should be. In a day or two mother will send you 
a letter asking for a visit, and we'll have a jolly 
lark; you will like my mother, she’s a regular 
trump, and admires you hugely already; she is 
only waiting my permission to congratulate you, 
for I told her three weeks ago we were as good as 
engaged.’’ 

‘* How dared you take so much for granted, you 
conceited boy! At that time the idea of marrying 
you had never entered my mind; and as for your 
mother’s congratulations, pray for what am I to 
receive them? Is your honor’s offer such a brilliant 
one?’’ And an amused smile parted Miss Warren’s 
lips, and slipped out in a silvery laugh. 

‘* Don’t. be sarcastic, Helen, it isn’t comforta- 
ble ;’’ and the young man rose and moved farther 
away. ‘‘Hear what my venerable brother says 
about you, and recover your amiability,’’ So 
saying he took a letter from his pocket and pro- 
ceeded to read aloud: ‘‘If you have seriously 
decided that Miss Warren is the woman you desire 
to marry, I wish you happiness and success; 
but by all the powers that be, Ned, I beg of 
you"’’—— ‘Oh that part is stupid and won’t 
interest you,’’ remarked Mr. Harding, carelessly 
turning the page; ‘‘ we'll skip it and begin the 
next sentence.’’ ‘‘Miss Warren is certainly a 
woman in a thousand; one worthy a man’s 
thorough respect and love; and if she promises 





to be your wife, my brother will be proven one 
of Fortune’s favorites.’’ ‘‘ There’s a eulogy for 
you, Miss Helen! John will make a capital 
brother, for you’re just a girl after his own heart, 
dignified, sensible, and generally superior, you 
know. He never cares a snap for pretty little 
women like Annie Conway, who can do nothing 
but dance divinely and sing ballads like an angel. 
As for your old classical music’’— 

‘Hush, Ned !”’ exclaimed the young lady, rising 
with heightened color; ‘‘ be silent on a subject too 
grand for your comprehension. It is time for you 
to go now, and I insist upon one thing; if you 
tell your family of our engagement it is absolutely 
in confidence, not another soul must suspect that 
we are more than commonplace friends; will you 
please me in this?”’ 

** Of course, if you say so; but for how long ?”’ 
exclaimed the young man, petulantly. ‘I bought 
your ring a week ago, and want to see you wear 
.” 

‘*What blissful self-confidence! Never mind 
the ring ; there’s a whole lifetime before us, and 
for the present our engagement must be a secret.’’ 
So saying, Miss Warren ushered her lover to the 
street-door, and with a sisterly clasp of the hand 
bade him good-night. 

For some time Helen was obdurate in her re- 
fusal to spend the Christmas holidays a4 the home 
of her lover; and having exhausted all his elo- 
quence in argument, and his patience in pleading, 
Ned was finally surprised by his lady love’s 
sudden capitulation in the moment of victory. 

‘¢ You would be so awfully dull without me?’’ 
he urged. 

*“*Oh, indeed! do you really think so?’’ in- 
quired Miss Warren, elevating her eyebrows with 
aslight smile; ‘‘ perhaps since I’ve had the plea- 
sure of your society every evening during the 
three weeks of our engagement, I might be able 
to sustain a few days separation.’ 

‘*Impossible, Nell; you haven’t the Christian 
fortitude,’’ returned the young man, suppressing a 
yawn; and with the injunction that she was to 
receive only the moderate degree of attention due 
to a guest of his mother’s, Mr. Harding departed 
with Helen’s promise to go with him the next 
afternoon. 

The following evening was cold and blustering, 
and Helen was nearly carried away by the wind as 
she stepped from the platform of the car to the 
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sparkling, snow-crusted ground, on her arrival in 
the little New England village of Arlington. 
Sinking back among the sleigh-robes and closing 
her eyes, she fell to wondering about the people 
she was to see, wishing the ordeal over; for with 
all Miss Warren’s seeming self-possession, she had 
an unconquerable dread of meeting strangers. 

Suddenly the sleigh stopped, and Helen was 
dazzled by a flood of light pouring from the open 
door and brilliantly illumined windows of a large, 
old-fashioned, comfortable stone house; another 
moment found her inside the hall being unwrapped 
and unveiled by the nimble fingers of a bright- 
eyed, silver-haired, sweet-faced old lady, who 
kissed her affectionately, rubbed her cold hands, 
and chatted and laughed so cheerily, that Helen 
felt as if she had known the kind little woman a 
lifetime. 


‘« Now, dear, you may have just ten minutes to | 


refresh, then come to the sitting-room and you 
will find us awaiting you;’’ and leaving Helen at 
the door of her chamber, the old lady rejoined 
her son. 

‘«She is perfectly charming, Ned,’’ was Mrs. 
Harding’s comment upon their guest; “at first 
sight her queenliness is a little overawing, but she 
is really as simple and unaffected as a child; and 
her face is beautiful !”’ 

“‘That’s true,’’ assented Ned, complacently ; 
‘‘and she has stunning eyes. My! don’t they 
blaze when she is angry! and he emphasized the 
exclamation with a soft whistle. ‘I’m proud of 
her, Lassure you ; and when I thought she wouldn’t 
have me, was the most cut up fellow you ever 
saw ;’’ with which pathetic remark the young man 
caught his mother around the waist, waltzed her 
to the door, then ran up stairs three steps at a 
time. Mrs. Harding looked after her boy with 
an indulgent smile, walked down the hall and 
disappeared in the kitchen. 

But a few moments passed before Helen, re- 


freshed by her hasty toilet, entered the sitting- | 


room, and finding it unoccupied, stood thought- 
fully an instant gazing into the cheerful fire, 
then rested her elbow on the mantel and fell into 
a reverie. A sudden movement of the curtains in 
the deep bay-window caused her to look up, and 
seeing her lover leaning against the sash, appa- 
rently unaware of her presence, Miss Warren went 
lightly up behind him, and laying her hand on 
his arm, said, softly, ‘‘ Your description of your 
mother did not half do her justice, for she is the 








very loveliest woman [ ever met ; you don’t begin 
to be worthy of her, and I shall marry you purely 
for her sake ;’’ then looking up with a smile full 
of mischief, Helen met the quiet glance of two 
dark brown eyes that she certainly had never 
encountered before. 

‘You are right, Miss Warren,’’ replied the 
owner of these orbs, quite calmly; ‘she is a 
wonderful woman, and neither of her sons deserve 
the privilege of such a mother; the older I grow 
the better | appreciate her character; but no one 
can fully do her justice.”’ 

Helen by this time had nearly recovered from 
the confusion occasioned by her mistake, and men- 
tally thanking John Harding for his tact in reliev- 
ing her embarrassment, she succeeded in con- 
versing with a moderate degree of composure until 
Mrs. Harding summoned them to tea. The old 
lady’s exclamation of surprise at finding them 
acquainted, was met by John with the quiet ex- 
planation that they had been forced to introduce 
themselves, since no one was present to perform 
that important ceremony for them; and Helen, 
with a burning face, kept her eyes on the floor, 
and was silent. 

The first evening passed pleasantly with music 
and lively talk, the bright old lady proving herself 
an adept at entertaining. Helen was a thorough 
musician, and loved her art with her whole soul ; 
so when Ned advanced, with a bow and a flourish, 
to escort her to the piano, she arose without hesi- 
tation and complied, surprising and delighting 
John’s cultivated taste, with her exquisite render- 
ings of Schubert and Beethoven. 

Ned, the incorrigible, declared there was no 
music like the Strauss waltzes, which was perfect 
bliss with Annie Conway for a partner; then: 


_ turning to his mother he plied her with questions 


concerning the neighborhood girls, and was jubi- 
lant over the information that Miss Conway had 
called in the afternoon with invitations for a 
dance at her house on Christmas eve. 

The following morning John Harding returned 
from a walk to the post-office with an expression 
of irritation in his usually serene eyes, and the 
shadow was not dispelled by the pleasant picture 
that met his view as he entered the door of the 
cosy sitting-room. Helen, looking contented and 
happy, was ensconced in a large chair before the 
fire, daintily assorting a perfect rainbow of deli- 
cately tinted zephyrs. 

**I suppose it is useless to ask you for one of | 
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those letters,’’ she said, with a smile of welcome, 
nodding toward the package he held in his hand ; 
‘*I am too lately arrived to be so favored; do 
prove your magnanimity by reading yours imme- 
diately that I may cease to be tantalized.” 

‘Thank you, I will do so,’’ was the smiling 
answer, ‘‘and when the duty is performed you 
must reward me with a game of chess; it is not 
often I meet with an enthusiast like yourself.”’ 

Helen gave a willing assent, and laying aside 
her worsteds, removed the books from a small 
inlaid chess-table, and proceeded to arrange the 
pretty ivories upon their respective squares. The 
last letter was read and replaced in its envelope, 
and John took his seat opposite Helen, merely 
smiling as she indignantly refused the advantage 
of the first move, and bade him choose between 
her two hands for his black pawn. 

The game was fairly begun, when Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s cheery voice in the doorway asked, ‘* Where 





is Ned ?”’ 

A frown contracted John’s smooth forehead, | 
and he was silent for an instant, then without | 
looking up, he said, laconically, ‘‘at Annie ! 


, ” 


Conway’s. 


‘*I suppose he considered it his duty to call 
soon for old acquaintance sake,’’ apologized the 
mother, a little anxiously; ‘‘ he won’t stay long, 


I’m sure.’’ Then with a change of tone, “‘ Queen 
Helen, if I’m needed as umpire in the course of 
this game, you will find me in the kitchen up to 
my elbows in pastry; and the only plea I can 
offer in extenuation of my cruel desertion is, that 
I am a New England housekeeper, and this is the 
week before Christmas.” 

** Are Ned and Miss Conway very old friends ?”’ 
asked Helen, meditatively, as she checked her 
opponent’s king. 

‘* They were inseparable as children; but have 
met seldom the past year,’’ was the careless reply. 
A few moves were made in total silence. 

‘*She is very charming and pretty, is she 
not ?—I mean Miss Conway—now Mr. Harding, 
in two moves you will be mated.” 

‘* Profoundly true,’’ said John, at length, after 
attentively studying the board; ‘‘Is Miss Con- 
way pretty? Yes, by many people she is con- 
sidered so. I resign,’’ he added, immediately ; 
‘*deliver myself up a captive, vanquished in fair 
fight. Pray, what will be your Majesty’s sentence 





upon her prisoner ?’’ and rising he stood before her 


with bowed head and folded arms, the persona- 
tion of manly submission. Queen Helen was 
merciful; and on receiving his oath that she 
should have a game of chess every day during her 
reign, the captive was released on parole. 

Dinner-time arrived, but Ned did not; tea-time 
passed, but still no word from the truant; his 
absence was not remarked upon, but a look of 
relief took the place of anxiety on Mrs. Harding’s 
face when her son’s step finally crossed the porch. 
Ned seemed to think no explanation of his con- 
duct necessary ; talked freely of the fun he had 
had during the day, and was enthusiastic in his 
praises of Miss Conway, who had ‘‘ improved 
most wonderfully in the past six months.”’ 

Helen listened to this discourse with eyes upon 
her work, and when Ned expressed a desire that 
she should see this fascinating young lady, said 
quietly, she would ‘‘ be most happy to meet Miss 
Conway, indeed felt quite anxious to do so.”’ 

During the days until Christmas eve, Ned was 
almost a myth in the family circle; from break- 
fast until tea-time he was always absent, and often 
did not return until the household were at rest. 
His mother made the excuse that he had many 
friends to visit, but still she seemed much troubled ; 
and John, grown strangely nervous and restless of 
late, observed Helen closely to discover the effect 
upon her of her lover’s inattention. The young 
lady, however, seemed serene and cheerful ; she 
became intensely interested in a series of chess 
contests, and apparently enjoyed with her whole 
heart the daily sleigh-ride given her by John, who 
exerted every means in his power to supply the 
deficiencies of his brother’s neglect by his own 
kindness and attention to their guest. 

The evening of the party at length arrived, and 
Helen, truly lovely in a silk of delicate pink, 
entered: the sitting-room to await the rest of the 
family. 

“*You look magnificent, Nell,’ approved Ned, 
patronizingly, as he walked around her for a 
careful survey; ‘all you need is some white rose- 
buds in your hair, and here they are, for John 
thought they would be becoming, and said I had 
better get them for you.”’ 

‘* Your brother is very thoughtful, and I thank 
him,’’ was Miss Warren’s quiet reply, as she went 
to the glass and fastened the flowers among her 
heavy braids. This remark called for no response, 
so Ned very judiciously made none. The next 
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moment John made his appearance to announce 
the sleigh, and the young people soon found 
themselves on the steps of Mrs. Conway’s brill- 
iantly lighted house. 

As the brothers left her at the dressing-room 
door, Ned said, carelessly, ‘‘ Shall I wait and take 
you down, Nell ?”’ 

‘¢ Thanks; no, if your brother will do me that 
kindness,’’ and she turned to John with a smile 
of interrogation. 

‘*Thank you for the permission,’’ said Mr. 
Harding, with a sudden flash in his brown eyes. 

The band was playing ‘‘ The Blue Danube’’ as 
Helen, leaning on her escort’s arm, entered the 
long parlors, and the first familiar figure that met 
her view was Ned dancing with a young lady, 
so attractive in face and form, so airily ligkt and 
graceful, that Helen could not subdue her admira- 
tion. ‘* How lovely! how perfectly bewitching !’’ 
she uttered, in a low tone, to her companion; 
**do tell me who she is!’’ 

Following the direction of Miss Warren’s gaze, 
John hesitated, then looking her straight in the 
eyes, replied, ‘‘ Miss Annie Conway.”’ 

At the end of the waltz Helen received an 
introduction to her fair hostess, and was greeted 
with a sweet smile, and a bashful pressure of the 
hand ; excusing herself to Ned, she brought for- 
ward and presented half a dozen gentlemen, stood 
and chatted a few moments, and then leaving 
Miss Warren surrounded by this group, she again 
accepted Ned’s arm and took ner own place in 
the waltz quadrille. 

Helen declined round dances; so, during the 
evening she had much opportunity for quiet obser- 
vation, and especially was she interested in one 
lady and gentleman who were seldom seen apart ; 
and when pretty little Annie was induced to honor 
any other partner, Ned stood in the corner with 
his arms folded, and never once removed his*eyes 
from this captivating little creature until he was 
once more at her side. Helen saw everything ; 
but laughed, talked and entertained so brilliantly 
that she was constantly surrounded by an admiring 
knot of listeners. Twice, on glancing at the 
opposite end of the room, she met John’s keen 
and penetrating gaze fastened upon her, as though 
bent on reading her very soul; for the strange 
behavior of this engaged couple apparently inter- 
ested John Harding not a little. 

Toward the close of the evening, just after 











Helen had declined Ned’s first invitation to dance, 

good-natured Mrs. Conway rustling to her side, 
sank comfortably into a chair, and with folded 
arms and a sigh of satisfaction, proceeded to talk 
volubly of the sweetness and prettiness of her 
‘* dearest Annie.” 

‘Yes, I think that will be a match,’’ she 
whispered, with a sly smile, nodding toward a 
deep window near by, wherein Ned and Annie, 
half-hidden by the long curtains, stood in earnest 
conversation. ‘‘ The dear children were always 
devoted school friends,’’ she continued, confi- 
dentially ; ‘‘and they were as good as engaged 
when Ned: went to the city to live, six months 
ago; poor Annie nearly broke her heart over the 
separation, and has not been herself since, till 
she heard the boy was coming home for the holi- 
days ; its all right between them now, I fancy, for 
the child is as happy as a lark, and sings from 
morning till night without stopping. Excuse 
me, dear, I must go talk to.old lady Martin and 
find a partner for her ugly daughter, or my 
character as a hostess will suffer to-morrow.’ 
Then for one brief moment Helen was left alone. 

As soon as the first movements of departure 
were made, she pleaded a headache, and gladly 
accepted John’s offer to take her home; and 
during the lonely ride in the cold moonlight 
neither of them spoke one word. 

The remaining week of the holidays was merry 
with sleighing parties, dances and tableaux. 
Helen was as gay as the gayest, and won the 
hearts, not only of all the gentlemen, but (a much 
greater proof of her fascinating powers) of the 
ladies also, both old and young. Her manner to 
Ned when they chanced to meet was so serenely 
kind and self-possessed that Mrs. Harding and 
John were thoroughly puzzled, and could only 
wait wonderingly for the denouement. 

It was New Year’s eve, and Mrs. Harding’s 
parlors were bright with the happy voices and 
pretty costumes of young people in fancy dress. 
The hour to unmask had come, and a brilliant 
Queen of Night, glittering with stars, entered the 
conservatory leaning on the arm of a Capuchin 
Monk ; they, too, had vainly tried to penetrate 
each other’s disguise, and both were unwilling to 
acknowledge their attempts foiled. Pausing a 
moment in their stroll to admire the beauty of a 
large magnolia laden with blossoms, a low sob 
from the depths of the shrubbery near by broke 
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the silence that had fallen upon them, and a voice 
filled with tears falteringly said: ‘‘ But day after 
to-morrow you will be gone, and then I may not 
see you for another six months.’’ 

‘¢ What can you think of me, Annie, darling ?”’ 
was the tender exclamation, in a low and impas- 
sioned tone. ‘‘ Though I have never said so in 
words, you must see and feel that I love you. Six 
months ago I was blind, and did not realize what 
you were to me; but my eyes are opened now, 
and I cannot live without you. Trust me for a few 
days, until some important business matters are 
arranged, then I can formally ask your father’s 
consent to our engagement.’’ 

With a slight shiver the Queen of Night slipped 
her hand through her companion’s arm, and turned 
silently away toward the drawing-room door, 

‘* Now will your Majesty remove her mask?”’ 
demanded the monk, with his hand upon her own. 

The lady dropped her silk disguise, and looked 
up with a tremulous smile into the flashing eyes of 
John Harding. 

‘‘Helen Warren, what manner of woman are 
you, to have heard that conversation unmoved !’’ 

Miss Warren’s head drooped, and a tear fell on 
on her cheek, as she answered in a low tone: 
**T am not unmoved ; I tremble to think of the 
misery I might have caused little Annie.’ Then 
dropping John’s arm, Helen left him, nor was 
he able to exchange another word with her that 
evening. 

The following morning dawned fresh and bright 
and Helen came down to breakfast with a face like 
the morning, wraps in hand, prepared for her 
early trip to the city, At the table John was 
silent, and Ned looked grave; and even cheery 
Mrs. Harding talked without animation, and their 
guest was the only one of the group whose spirits 
maintained their even tenor. As the sleigh drove 
to the door, tears filled the old lady’s eyes, and 
she took Helen to her heart with such warmth of 
feeling that the young girl’s lashes were also 
moist: a kiss was her only answer to Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s softly-expressed hope that she would soon re- 
turn, then giving her hand for an instant to John, 
without lifting her eyes from the floor, she took 
her place in the sleigh and in ten minutes more 
was steaming away to her city home. 

When the carriage stopped at her own door 
Miss Warren said, quietly, ‘‘ I won’t ask you to 
come in now, Ned; but will you give me half an 
hour’s conversation this evening ?”’ 





‘* Certainly, with the greatest pleasure,’’ replied 
the gentleman, his eyes on the ground. 

‘* Very well, I will expect you,’’ and giving his 
hand a friendly pressure, Miss Warren entered the 
house. 

Ned threw himself back in the soft cushions, and 
with knit brows and compressed lips gave him- 
self up to his own reflections. 

Scarcely was he seated in Miss Warren’s parlor 
that evening, before the rustling of silk. on the 
stairway announced the young lady’s approach. 
With a pleasant greeting and a reassuring smile, 
she spoke at once of the experiment they had 
tried. 

‘© You see Ned, we did not know ourselves or 
each other; my feeling for you developed into 
nothing but sister—friendly, regard, and so did 
yours for me; and we are fortunate to have had 
our eyes opened to the truth, before we were made 
miserable for life. We will always be friends, will 
we not?’”’ she said in conclusion, rising and 
extending her hand. 

‘** Indeed, we will,’’ answered the young man, 
heartily; ‘‘ you are a noble girl, Helen; worth ten 
such men as J, and if you will let me, I’ll be a 
brother to you the rest of my life ;’’ and without 
noticing the flush on Miss Warren’s cheek, Ned 
shook beth her hands warmly, and departed. 

Three days had passed away, and Miss Warren’s 
visit to the Harding family began to assume the 
unsubstantiality ot a dream ; she seemed, however, 
very contented and happy, indulged more than 
ever in her habit of reverie, and sometimes 
betrayed a slight impatience at being recalled to _ 
the realities of life. 

Ensconced in her favorite chair in the firelight 
on this stormy January evening, she was dreaming 
pleasant dreams, if one might judge by the smile 
on her lip and the vexed expression it gave place 
to as the door opened and Janet made her appear- 
ance on the threshold. “A gentleman down 
stairs to see you, Miss Helen.’’ 

**On such a night !’’ she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, as a gust of rain and sleet dashed itsself 
against the window. ‘‘ What name did he give ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Harding, ma’am.”’ 

“©Oh, very well, ask him to come up here.” 
And leaning back in her chair, she listened to the 
approaching footfalls, wondering that Ned shouid 
care to see her again so soon. 

As the steps entered the room she held out her 
hand without looking around, and said languidly, 
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‘*My dear boy, what consideration could have 
brought you out in such a gale as this! you must 
have something very important to tell me.’’ 

‘‘T have.’’ The voice, and the strong pressure 
of the hand that clasped hers, made Helen start to 
her feet dyed in blushes. ‘‘ I thought it was Ned,”’ 
she faltered, trying vainly to regain composure. 

‘‘The second time you have mistaken me for 
him; but is Ned’s brother to have no welcome? 
will you not say you are glad to see me, Helen ?”’ 

“‘T am glad to see you of course, but you must 
not expect me to say so until I recover from my 
surprise. When did you reach the city, and why 
did you come ?”’ 

‘¢ An hour ago, and I came because I have some 
news to tell you; an engagement to announce.,”’ 

‘*Ned’s!’’ and Helen leaned forward, and 
looked up in her companion’s face, with eyes 
full of interest and amusement. 

‘* Yes, Ned’s; he came home the night before 
last, and astonished the family just as we were 
sitting down to tea; he would give us no satisfac- 
tion as to the cause of his return, and was preparing 
to leave the house in the evening, when I took him 
by main force into my room, and demanded the 
whole story. Knowing he was going to see Annie, 
I sat up to congratulate him; and congratulate 
him I did, with my whole heart. Now, Helen, 
you know what I came for to-night, do you not ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Miss Warren, demurely; ‘‘ to 








teli me of Ned’s engagement.’’ 


‘* Not entirely,’’ said John, with a tender smile, 
as he arose and leaned over her chair. ‘I came 
to tell you that I love you; did you guess it 
before ? look into my eyes, Nellie, and answer.’’ 

‘*I did guess it before,’’ was the soft reply. 

** And the reason Ned’s behavior did not affect 
you, Nellie, was because you loved me, was it not ? 
Say it was because you loved me.’’ 

**Yes, it was because you loved me;’’ and Miss 
Warren’s long lashes fell, to hide the mischief and 
happiness dancing in her eyes. 

‘In spite of this wicked enjoyment of your 
power, Queen Helen, you are at my mercy; for 
you have promised to marry me, and that too 
before I asked you to do so. Never shall I 
forget our first ¢é/e-d-¢éte in the bay-window at 
home.”’ 

**Don’t, please don’t,’’ cried Helen, burying 
her face in her hands; ‘‘ that was such a dreadful 
mistake.’’ 

‘Indeed it was,’’ said John, taking possession 
of the hands in one of his, and with the other 
raising the crimson face. ‘‘ And now, since 
you are to marry me, is it for my mother’s sake, 
or for my own? I insist upon knowing this before 
it is too late. No, you shall not have your 
freedom until you tell me !’’ 

‘‘Tyrant! to take such base advantage of my 
weakness !’’ then, with a shining light in her 
uplifted eyes, she said, ‘‘I marry you purely for 
yourself, John.’’ 
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Tuis ancient legend, the dream perhaps of a 
Syrian hermit, shows that the Cedar of Lebanon, 
the timber-tree of the temple built on Zion, was 
held in the highest estimation, and exercised the 
fancy. The story relates that Seth received | 
from the angels three seeds of that tree which he 
beheld still standing on the spot where sin had 
been first committed, but standing there blasted 
and dead. He carried the seeds home, placed 
them in the mouth of the dead Adam, and so 
buried them. Their future history is curious. 
Growing on the grave of Adam in Hebron, they | 
were afterwards most carefully protected by Abra- | 
1am, Moses, and David. After their removal to | 
to Jerusalem, the Psalms were composed beneath | 
them; and in due time, when they had grown | 





together and united in one giant tree, they, or it 
—for it was now one tree, a Cedar of Lebanon— 
was felled by Solomon for the purpose of being pre- 
served forever as a beam inthe Temple. But the de- 
sign failed ; the king’s carpenters found themselves 
utterly unable to manage the mighty beam. They 
raised it to its intended position, and found it too 
long. They sawed it, and it then proved too 
short. They spliced it, and then found it wrong. 
It was evidently intended for another, perhaps a 
more sacred office, and they laid it aside in the 
Temple to bide its time. While awaiting for its 
appointed hour, the beam was on one occasion 
improperly made use of by a woman named Maxi- 
mella, who took the liberty of sitting on it, and 
presently found her garments on fire. Instantly 
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she raised a cry, and feeling the flames severely, 
she invoked the aid of Christ, and was immedi- 
ately driven from the city and stoned, becoming 
in her death a pro-Christian martyr. In the 
course of an eventful history the predestined beam 
became a bridge over Cedron, and being then 
thrown into the Pool of Bethesda, it proved the 
cause of its healing virtues. Finally, it became 
the Cross, was buried in Calvary, exhumed by the 
Empress Helena, chopped up by a Church, and 
distributed. 





= — - _ =——-= 
DistaANr VIEW OF THE 


Our illustration shows the mountains of Lebanon | 
in the distance—a double range known in Scripture | 
as to the north of Palestine. Lebanon signifies 
‘‘white,’’ or ‘exceeding white.’’ It takes its 
name from the brilliance of its snow peaks, not, 
as some conjecture, from its gray limestone, 
which gives to so many parts of Palestine a faded 
appearance. Lebanon does not rise in groups or 
clusters like the Alps, or in one long ridge like the 





be said to extend about eighty or ninety miles in 
length, and from fifteen to twenty in breadth ; 
though, of course, in estimating the breadth and 
length of such a range, it is not easy to give a 
precise measurement. The two ranges were well 


known to classical writers as Libanus and Anti- 
libanus ; and though this distinction is not directly 
brought out in Scripture, yet it is not unlikely 
that Lebanon, ‘‘ toward the sun-rising’’ (Joshua 
13: 5), is meant to indicate Antilibanus. 

Looking up the slopes of Lebanon from the 


— 


LEBANON MOUNTAINS. 


maritime plains of Phoenicia, one is not struck 
with the fertility of the district; but when we 
ascend the barrenness disappears, and we find 
ourselves among cultivated slopes and terraces 
covered with both fruit trees and forest trees. 
Many parts of Lebanon are verdureless, but others 
are rich in verdure. The heights are often barren, 
but the valleys are clothed with all kinds of’ 
trees—pines, oaks, mulberries, olives, and even 


Apennines, but in two parallel ranges of very | figs and vines. The cedar is not so plentiful as it 
unequal height, running nearly north and south— | was three thousand years ago. There are allusions 
the western sloping gradually down, by many | to several ridges or peaks of Lebanon in Scripture, 
subordinate ridges and spurs, to the maritime plain | but the identification of these with any modern 
of Phoenicia; the eastern, by a similar series of | name is difficult. The thunder storms of Leba- 
descents, to the sandy flats of ancient Aram that | non are terrific; the thick clouds, the dashing rain, 
encircles Damascus. | the wild mountain blasts, and the rapid lightning 
According to the usual reckoning, Lebanon may | gleams, make up a scene of terrific grandeur. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip Murpocu. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. JUDGMENT AND MERCY KISSED. 

THE young Englishman entered the Dominie’s 
house with a thousand revolving feelings in his 
bosom. The ridicule thrown upon his errand in 
the loft by those guissards had more effect upon 
him than all the arguments of his friend Crawford. 
In fact, the announcement of the meeting by that 
mysterious voice, made him, brave as he was, and 
in a cause which God must own as holy, step with 
less confidence than before he left the parsonage. 
The main entrance was full, as were all the rooms. 
Nothing of privacy seemed to be here. As Clar- 
ence pressed through, he was brushed against by 
some one who said, ‘‘ Remember, astraight story.’’ 
He had got that advice before, and the words 
roused up his energies, which had been sinking. 
He said to himself: 

‘*T have friends, and will hold up my head in 
the midst of all.’’ 

The inner door was opened by Tom, who was 
already at his post, looking demure or roguish as 
the one side or the other of the company would be 
best suited. He gave a roguish leer on Clarence, 
that was met by one of fire, which men accustomed 
to command are sure to have at disposal, and 


which no real slave is ever able to meet without | 


being withered by it. The impudent fellow cow- 
ered under the glance of his superior at once, nor 
ever after looked him in the face. 

‘*Massa Domilie in de C’nsistory. Gen’lm’n 
please to sit down till he be called for.’’ 

This was said to show the power of the master 
and to impress the attendant Englishman with 
awe. 

‘* Tell your master, sirrah,’’ said Clarence, with 
sternness, ‘‘ that Mr. Clarence Clinton is here and 
desires admittance immediately.’’ 

The effect of this command upon Tom, as well 
as upon all those who were waiting, was quite evi- 
dent. The negro came back bowing his best sa- 
laam, saying: 

‘* Massa Clary vill walk in.’’ 

The moment the door inside was shut and Tom 
on the outside, the rogue gave a wink to the 
spectators, which nearly upset their gravity This 
little bit of acting between the false and the true 
was too interesting not to excite attention, and 





caused more than common anxiety concerning 
what was going on. The domini in the loft, 
conducted as these were known to be by the 
Dominie’s private secretary, prepared the minds 
of the public for a real case of treason; and the 
manner and the name of the stranger were gradu- 
ally producing that intensity of feeling which 
always followed secrecy and hints; so that pretty 
loud murmuring was beginning to show itself by 
those who were debarred admittance to the tribu- 
nal. The design of Tom was working out. He 
had vowed revenge on Clarence for what he sup- 
posed him guilty of—informing his master of his 
late peccadillo; and so he was accomplishing 
the end. 

The prisoner, for now he was so in reality, 
found the court in session. He, by this time, was 
becoming acquainted with Consistorial forms of 
investigation, and knew already the strong and the 
weak places, of which he was determined to avail 
himself. There was the chief man in his canoni- 
cals in the centre, and the same Anthony Van 
Bergen in the threefold capacity of elder, squire 
and clerk. 

‘* Mr. Clarence, I think your name is?’’ said the 
questioner. 

‘‘Clarence Clinton, at your service,’’ was the 
answer. At the same time he stepped forward, 
and half demanded the authority of this court to 
put him through an investigation. He saw plainly 
that it was a mongrel court, which did not differ 
much in his esteem from the mockery in the mill. 
| For one moment his mind was so confused that he 
| almost imagined himself standing before the other 
| cocked-hat on the wheat-sack. 

‘*You are charged here, sir, with stealing a 
a horse from Cornelius Wynkoop.”’ 

/ JT deny the charge,’’ said the prisoner, with 
| great warmth, and almost starting forward to 
punish the insulter. 

‘* Call the witnesses,’’ was the cry of the squire ; 
when the door opened, and in stepped the same 
old negro, telling exactly the same story, though 











ae 


| with less palaver. 

‘* Vat says de prisoner to dat ?”’ said the squire, 
glancing aside to his chief. 

‘*T say,’’ was the reply, ‘‘that all the old man 
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says is true; but it does not show that I stole the 
animal. If the reverend gentleman will look at 
the letter I put in his hand this morning, from a 
worthy brother of his own, it will account for 
what is here produced as evidence.’’ 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said the Dominie, ‘*‘ I have rea- 
son to believe that the letter you produced to me 
is a forgery. I am quite sure that my good friend 
and brother, whose name is here, never entered a 
barn at midnight, to take even the loan of a horse, 
for—for ’’—he hesitated to say the other word, but 
it came out ‘‘in short, for a spy.”’ 

At this word the accused felt as if nature was 
giving way, ‘Thescene in the mill wasall present 
with him, but there was no laughter here. These 
were earnest men, looking cold and determined. 

“You be a spy,’’ said the Squire, ‘and will be 
thrown off at de cart tail.’’ 

By this time the door was open. Tom had pur- 
posely left it so, and a crowd gathered up close to 
where the accused young man stood, whose faces 
did not show any sympathy with him. Remember- 
ing what he had been warned against, and feeling 
that if the worst came upon him at the last, he 
would suffer more in feeling afterward that he had 
told untruth, than tke fear of death could bring, he 
resolved to give a full account of the whole, omit- 
ting only the fact of his being at the Sopus burning. 

He began by saying in a hesitating tone, for he 
actually felt the influence of the farce still; ‘I 
came to these mountains in search of my sister.’’ 
He continued giving a brief and touching account 
of her romantic character, of how she had been 
abducted, and of where he believed her to be, and 
concluded by saying, that if he must die in the 
manner threatened, he would die a true man, and 
no spy. For the moment, they believed him to 
be under some hallucination, and they were sen- 
sibly touched with his account. The grave Domi- 
nie’s features were relaxed into uncertainty, while 
Grant was wiping his eyes, as he said to the peda- 
gogue, the ‘‘ fule has made me greet.”” Tom, who 
‘stood behind his master’s chair, and had fixed his 
mouth for the general guffaw at the usual watch- 
word, hid his teeth, wondering that “ white folks 
neber ’joyed any funny ting at all.”’ 

When all had recovered themselves sufficiently 
for business, the Dominie said, ‘* Young man, your 
story is too unlikely to be belleved anywhere ; and 
even though we did receive it as true, there are 
others to whom we are accountable who would 


| tially into their hands. 





laugh at our easy faith in these times, when the 
name you give is so obnoxious through all this land 
to-day.’’ These allusions moved the spirit of the 
young British soldier, and raising himself up rather 
haughtily, he answered: ‘‘If yousare amenable, 
then, to higher authority, I prefer to be tried by a 
régular court of the country.”’ 

This was unfortunate, since it insinuated the 
want of due authority in the court where the present 
judge was always the law, and sometimes the 
executor. Drawing himself out of his large chair, 
he rose to his feet, saying, with a force and a loud- 
ness which might have suited the church where 
they had been that morning: 

‘* You must understand, Mr. Clarence Clinton, 
this is not the mill loft; nor is this Consistory of 
the Protestant Reformed Dutch Church of Holland, 
in these United States of North America, a set of 
mountebanks, but has had its existence ever since 
the sitting of the Synod of Dort ; and be it known, 
that they have sufficient power to try you, or any- 
one else of the king’s slaves, that falls providen- 
A mongrel court, indeed ! 
You are thinking of those blasphemous grimacers, 
who dared to mock me and my court, almost before 
my face; some of them will have to take forty 
stripes save one.” 

During this speech, every man, white and black, 
was quiet asa mouse. The sly fellow behind the 
chair looked down and pretended to wipe his eyes. 

Just at this point, when all seemed to be going 
against the accused, to make the matter still worse 
for him, some one suggested that the prisoner be 
searched for arms. Now Clarence, remembering 
again the scene at the mill, saw that he was lost 
indeed, and immediately produced his pistols, lay- 
ing them on the table before them, saying : 

‘“You may be sure, gentlemen, that no wise 
man ona mission like what I say Iam upon, would 
dispense with the use of arms; and here they are, 
at the disposal of the legal power.”’ 

‘© We have the legal and the moral authority 
together in this honse,’’ said the president, with 
more than his usual severity; ‘‘and as there is 
great doubt concerning you, there is no help for 
us but to keep you in custody till these doubts be 
cleared up.” 

Clarence bowed low; when some one at his 
elbow whispered, ‘‘ produce your sealed packet.”’ 
This recalled to his mind what he would then have 
forgotten, the letter he received just as he mounted 
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the horse. Putting his hand hastily in his bosom, 
he took out a small package addressed, ‘‘ To those 
in authority, given by the hand of Clarence 
Ts 

The Dominie cast his eye over the superscription, 
and saying hastily, ‘‘1 am—at least, we are the 
men here in authority,’’ and breaking the seal, he 
read to himself, all the time changing color; look- 
ing first to the outside, then again on the inside, 
while his eye every now and then was turned on 
the face of the prisoner. At last he drew the 
Squire and other two into a corner for consulta- 
tion. 

During all this time every one was still as death. 
Something real was now before their eyes, and a 
denouement was about to take place, as was evident 
from the whole demeanor of the chief men. Even 
Clarence was ignorant of the contents of the pack- 
age, and was in as great a quandary as the spec- 
tators. At last the court again took their seats, 
when the Dominie, not being willing to trust his 
aid in this business, took up speech himself. 

‘< We have come to the conclusion, sir, that this 
is another forgery, only it is of a more heinous 
nature than that-already committed by you. The 
other was only the name of an obscure minister of 
the Gospel—as great a sin in the sight of God as 
could be committed; but this, in addition, is a sin 
against the highest authority in this State. The 
name of George Clinton, the chief-magistrate, in 
which he is purported to say, ‘allow the bearer, 
Clarence Clinton, to pass and repass unmolested.’ 
Now our decision is, that you be retained here till 
evidence can be produced from headquarters 
of the genuineness of this document, or till you 
give such security as will satisfy this court.’’ 

Clarence replied: ‘* After what you have de- 
clared, no affirmation of mine will avail. Of the 
manner in which the first letter was got I know 
something; but how the Governor of this State, as 
you call him, should have given me that letter, I 
am ignorant; and as there is no one here who will 
be security for a stranger lying under such charges 
as you prefer, I must be resigned to my fate.’’ 

At this point of interest, a slight movement was 
observed in one corner of the room; and after the 
Dominie had said, ‘‘ Then you have no cautioner 
to give us,’’ there stepped up to the table by the 
side of Clarence, the tall bearded man he had seen 
in the crowd that morning, dressed in a still more 
fantastic manner ; and throwing down a small card 








on the table before which the Dominie sat, he 
demanded ‘‘if that would be of sufficient assur- 
ance for the accused.’’ ‘The person to whom this 
was addressed arose in a moment, gave a glance at 
the paper, and as he handed it back, said, bowing 
in a most respectful manner, ‘‘ Your own word 
would be enough;’’ and turning to Clarence, 
remarked, ‘‘ you are at liberty, sir.’’ 

Clarence, before whom all this was acted, looked 
around for the man who had changed the whole 
from darkness to light so suddenly; but he was 
gone, and turning to the chair again, he said : 

‘Reverend sir, did I understand you aright ? 
Am [ at liberty ?”’ 

The president repeated his words in the most 
respectful manner; leaving Clarence and the 
whole auditory in far greater wonder than he 
did when he entered the mill, whip in hand, to 
chastise those negro actors. He seemed to those 
who knew him as if he were the one who underwent 
the scrutiny of a pair of eyes more penetrating 
than his own; and that toward the late prisoner 
he became obsequious. A kind of amazement 
held all in silence, waiting for something, they 
knew not what, when a stir among the crowd at 
the door attracted the eyes of the court. The 
children in the yard below were screaming through 
fear, and even the inexperienced men grew a little 
pale when a tall young man entered dressed in 
the costume of the mock Indians of the region. 
It was evident that he was meeting but a doubtful 
reception. The men around were seen handling 
their hidden weapons, for all expected a tribe of 
Mohawks certainly to follow. 

**No occasion for alarm,’’ said the intruder. 
‘*T am a messenger of peace and one of your own 
friends, though for the present obliged for good 
reasons to wear this disguise. I am now on an 
errand of deliverance.’’ The president on his feet 
answered : 

‘* Teunis Roe, when we see the garb of the cruel 
Brandt stained with blood, you can hardly expect 
that the man who wears it should receive a 
friendly welcome.”’ 

** That is true, Dominie, but you preach 
yourself, ‘judge not according to appearance.’ 
Safer to meet an angel in the garment of Satan, 
than Satan in that of an angel of light ; I am alone. 
Hear me and then judge,’’ said Teunis, for it was 
our friend the young Boerman of the Flats who 
spoke. 
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‘* You have given us a new rendering of that 
Scripture, and something like a new doctrine upon 
it; but see that you do not wrest it to your own 
destruction. But what have you to say about that 
fire raising and midnight marauder ; that heathen 
aud scalper that has torn up the nests of our best 
folks, and left so many weeping and wailing below 
on the Vlatts, while he, like the hawk, sits up 
there looking down into their yards.’’ 

‘“‘Do not fear that I am not come to help the 
bloody crew, so be at rest.’’ 

‘‘Teunis,’’ said the aroused Dominie, ‘‘ we never 
knew fear. ‘A good conscience is always brave.’ ”’ 

‘*No one,” said the youth, ‘ever questioned the 
Dominie’s courage ; and it is for that reason I am 
here at the risk of my life; and if you will here 
my story you will not be long sitting there on 
your soft chairs while your brethren of the Grand 
Consistory are up yonder chained to the rock.’’ 

‘‘ Hearken to Teunis Roe,’’ said the Dominie, 
striking his large fist down on the table with a 
force that made Tom jump a foot high, and put 
all the rest into silence. 

‘« My tale is soon told,’’ said Teunis. ‘‘ You 
know that Elder Abiel and Martin Schuyler are 
in the hands of the Philistines; and Brandt says 
he is only waiting till he gets a few more, and the 
Dominie himself, and then he will go off with 
them to see the great falls of Ni-a-a-gaara.”’ 

‘* And by old St. Nicholas,’’ said the brave 
soldier of the cross and of the State, ‘‘ I will meet 
the red sinner half-way, that he may see how the 
Lord will deliver me out of the mouth of the bear, 
and out of the paw of the lion. Go on, Teunie, 
and let us hear the rest of that fine tale. Here, 
Tom,*you blaspheming rascal, that mocked me 
behind my back, bring me the tobacco pouch and 
pipes for us all.”’ 

In a short time every mouth was puffing out 
smoke till the whole room was so thick with 
vapor that ‘‘a piece of it,’’ Clarence afterward 
wrote, ‘‘ could have been cut out and sent as a 
specimen of a Dutchman’s breath.’’ 

The sum of Teunis’s story was, that he was sent 
witha message from the captives to the Consistory, 
desiring assistance ; showing how it was not only 
possible, but highly probable, for a few men to 
surprise the Indians and the Tories on the next 
day, as it was their intention to divide off into 
companies, so that the whole woods and caves 





prisoners that had escaped. In the course of the 
narrative which Teunis gave, it leaked out that 
Elsie Schuyler was one of these fugitives, and that 
along with her was a young lady who had been 
taken to the mountains, no one could tell how. 
It would, nevertheless, be a great act of humanity 
to save two such young and beautiful girls from 
such a spoiling set of murderers as these Indians 
were. 

‘Oh! yaw, yaw! Teunis, you have got a kind- 
ness for every piece of humanity, and for all 
woman kind in general ; but for Elsie in a special 
degree. Well, no harm in that; I could tella 
tale myself, if the ‘’ Yfvrow’ were here. Let that 
pass, and tell us something more about that other 
young girl; I see a pair of eyes in that corner there 
looking at you as if they would draw you into 
them. Here, Mr. Clarence, or whatever else 
they call you, here is some corroborative proof 
of your unlikely tale. What say you, neighbors, 
to a young man going off to the mountains to seek 
his sister ?’’ and the Dominie laughed at the joke 
now, and all joined Tom with the rest, turning 
the court-room into a house of mirth. 

In the meantime, Clarence had taken out Teunis 
by himself, making all the inquiries which affec- 
tionate earnestness could suggest. For already 
he was persuaded that it could be none other 
than Margaret. The answers he received went 
all to confirm him in the suspicion he had formed 
the moment that Teunis had said there were two 
young women, and one of them a stranger. It 
was something to know she was out of the hands 
of the destroyer, but the dangers which still sur- 
rounded her made him all the more eager to be 
off; which he and Teunis were determined upon, 
whatever might be the conclusion of the present 
reverend conclave. 

The discussions now were informal, and turned 
upon the best way of accomplishing the desired 
object. As in all bodies of men, there was a 
division of opinion. The Dominie headed one 
side and old Mat Van Deusen the other. The 
latter had objections to everything, and every 
plan. He appeared to have no heart in the mat- 
ter. Clarence made up his mind that here was 
one of those secret friends of the king, who in- 
wardly wished Brandt to get off with his captives. 
Could the young Englishman only have had the 
ear of the Dutchman a few minutes, he thought, 
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powerful and efficient. As things appeared, noth- 
ing was likely to be done by such slow men, and 
of divided counsel. 

Silence prevailed, and even darkness brooded 
over the place ; scarcely a face could be distinctly 
seen for the smoke that rose from every mouth. 
All took the cue from the chief man, and he was 
rapt up in his own thoughts; and might be fol- 
lowing after some knotty text, or deep doctrine, 
while his counsellors were quite as silent, and 
their countenances more meaningless. But at this 
juncture the door was flung wide open with haste, 
and in stepped Grant, the Scotchman, out of 
breath. His first words were : 

‘‘Minister, you and your session there sit 
greatly at your ease, when the work of treason is 
going on around you.”’ 

«What now, Hugh Grant,’’ said the Dominie, 
taking the long pipe from his mouth, holding it 
ready for the blast. ‘‘ We have seen you on fire 
before,’’ and with that he continued on with his 
smoking. 

‘*Weel, weel,’’ said Grant, ‘* maybe you'll lock 
the stable when the steed is stown; but I’ll shake 
myself clear of the sin at ony rate. I’m tauld 
that a’ those offishers 0’ the king are awa’ on a 
hunt to the tap o’ Ben—I mean Roun’ Tap, and 
that that wild Tory Sergeant McDonald has gane 
with them; taken a young lad dressed in the 
philabeg aboon the knee ; and it is thocht by the 
maist of folks to be nae one else than her that was 
actin’ the lady here before you this morning. 
She, or he is carrying dispatches to the sooth by 
that way, since the road by the river is closed.”’ 

Before Grant was through, not a pipe but was 
held between the finger and the thumb of its 
owner. The president had removed his, and was 
rolling up the tobacco bag with care, evidently 
working himself up into a state of excitement, 
before he would venture to express his determina- 
tion. Even old Mat Van Deusen looked mad at 
the course things were taking, and was the first 
to say, ‘It is time for us to act.’’ The decision 
was becoming every moment more forcible, though 
as yet nothing was spoken, or a movement from 
the place where they sat. Clarence, all excite- 
ment and afraid lest something might come out 
concerning his knowledge of the real state of 
things, was planning within himself how he might 
leave without incurring the suspicion of those who 
unquestionably knew more than was expressed. 





CHAPTER XXIX. THE MARSHALING AND MARCHING 
OF THE MIGHTY TO THE MOUNTAINS. 

DoMINIE SCHUNEMAN had a favorite maxim, 
which he put into practice most faithfully, as 
Cecil said to Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ Let us take 
time, that we may make the better haste.’’ He 
made all sit down or stand quiet in their places, 
and knowing him well, they obeyed instinctively. 
He gave the cast to his face which it always took 
just before he spoke. They listened to what they 
knew was coming. 

**Providence points us to duty. As Vader 
Abraham was sent to the slaughter of the kings, 
who came upon the plain, he brought back all the 
goods, and also again his brother Lot, and’ his 
goods, andthe women also, and much people. 
‘Tom, bring me the big Bible, till I read how 
David, that good soldier and saint did, when they 
came and told him that the Amalekites had in- 
vaded the south, and smitten Ziglag, and burned 
it with fire.’ You will find it in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of the first book of Samuel.’’ And he 
read it through with the coolest deliberation, 
greatly to the annoyance of the two impatient 
young men, who had no resource but to wait 
patiently. 

But after reading this long text, he commenced 
his exhortation. ‘‘ Brethren, can we sit still, and 
our friends all in the wolf’s den? Good hunters 
all of you, fathers and sons. Were a painter to 
come out, or a whole army of wildcats to run 
down these hills, would not the whole congrega- 
tion—men, women and kinderen—go off, even 
on a Sunday afternoon, to kill them; and there 
now is that wolf Kiskataam, and his cuts, fixing 
their teeth on the cheek of Elsie Schuyler—she 
that every young man in the parish would run off 
his legs to get for a wife ; and there you are letting 
her fecht it out herself. I say the youth that 
relieves her out of bondage shall have her.”’ 

This was met by acheer that made the stone 
house ring. 

‘* Who will go up with me to Rammothgilead 
to battle ?”’ 

** We will all go,”” was the answer; ‘ only lead 
us out, and we will follow the one that bears the 
ark.”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ said old Mat Van Deusen, slily, 
‘put the Dominie in the front. He is a good 
mark. They will be sure to hit him.” 

‘*Shame upon you, Mat,’’ said the Dominie, 
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shaking at the deacon his big fist; ‘‘ you have no 
more courage than your black dog Morgan. You, 
a Christian soldier that I have been exercising ‘so 
long in the canons of the church! Ha! ha! 
deacon, there is for you,’’ and he shook Mat by 
the shoulder till he made his teeth chatter, when 
he declared that it was through perfect fear. 

‘*Now who is ready? Let us all to work,’’ 
said the pastor, rising himself. 

‘‘T am ready,’’ said Tom, lifting up the clasped 
Bible, when his master’s back was turned, as if it 
were a stone to fling at the head of an enemy, 
when the Dominie suddenly wheeled to see the 
fun, which he perceived must be going on behind 
him; the comical fellow jumped to the door at 
three steps, saying to those near him, ‘‘ Oh, lor’! 
forty stripes for supper and one spoonful less.’’ 

‘*Mr. Clarence, this matter concerns you as 
much as any of us; but I do not see how you can 
fight against the king’s servants conscientiously.” 
This was said in a whisper. 

‘¢Oh,”’ said Clarence, ‘‘I will serve humanity 
and affection first, and the king aad receive his 
share afterward.”’ 

‘* Alas! alas! sir, these sentiments are sadly 
forgotten in these days of blood and rapine. 
Human nature is a miserable piece of inconsis- 
tency. It turns out the widow and the orphan 
into the wilderness, to die of nakedness and, hun- 
ger, or worse ; and one of Eve’s other daughters 
is reft away in no worse manner, and we will fly 
through fire and water to deliver that single one.” 

Clarence was left to muse over these true say- 
ings, while the Dominie called out after those 
around the‘house, who seemed to wait upon his 
orders. 

‘** Leftenant Grant and Captain Salisbury, drum 
up your volunteers, and meet, all well armed, an 
hour hence, in the church, with provisions in your 
knapsacks for three days at least; and see that 
your men be like Gideon’s choice troops, not 
greedy of drink.”’ 

A general dispersion of all here took place pre- 
paratory to a march to the mountains that night. 
No one was more active than old Mat Van Deu- 
sen, who gave his horse toa young stripling at 
the gate, telling him to ‘‘ride along the whole 
road to Coxsackie, and be back in time, after 
warning every man, though old Bet should fall in 
the ditch at the close of the race, and you beside 
her.”’ In this way the different roads were re- 





sounding with horses’ hoofs; and there was not 
that day a heavy-buttoned Dutchman along the 
Kaatskill Flats. Once under way, they swept the 
air like a well-ballasted sloop, in a fair wind, 
through the water. 

Teunis and Clarence took to each other through 
common troubles, so that before an hour had 
passed, they were sworn friends, and bound to do 
their utmost for the deliverance of those who were 
dearer to them than life. Their fears were, that 
the little army now mustering would be too late; 
and every moment’s delay rendered them more 
impatient to be off and up the mountain’s side. 

In a shorter time than Clarence could have 
thought it possible for any but regular troops to 
have assembled, he saw that the yard and road 
around the church were crowded with men and 
horses, when out from the midst of them came 
the Dominie’s man, bowing and sniggering, as he 
said, ‘‘ Massa Domilie ’sire de compaly of de 
gentlemen in de C’nsistry room.’’ 

Having gone through with his message, and 
walking back, he sidled up to Teunis, saying: 

** Massa Teunie hab on de Ingin cloades ; come 
frob Brandt’s fireplace, eh ?’’ 

**T have been up there,’ was the dry reply of 
Teunis, ‘‘and Iam going back again. Has the 
nigger any message to Cuff?’’ This was intended 
to sound the fellow, whom he suspected and in- 
tended to circumvent. 

‘*Tom vud like good deal to see Cuffee, ma 
goot frien’; de great African king in his own lan’. 
He now walk beside de great Ingin Mohawk king, 
and no more ’fraid ob ole’ Beal and tick vip. 
Ha! ha! Cuffee dat licked de ole boy in de dark.’’ 

‘*Now Tom, what would your master say if he 
heard that you wanted to see Cuff? He would 
suspect that you wanted to do the same thing 
to him; cudgel him | and then sell him to the 
Indians.’ 

Tom looked from under his cap to see if the 
land was all clear, and thinking that he spoke 
only to the real kingsman, he said under his 
breath : 

“©O lor’! vont he roar ven de Mohawk skins 
him.”’ 

Tom walked off, leaving the two young men 
remarking to each other, ‘‘ Slavery, whatever may 
be said of it, has two sides. There are very few 
of these men in black skins, who would rejoice at 
the captivity of their masters, but there are some 
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who would deliver them up. The Cuff he speaks 
of has just betrayed one of the best of men.”’ 

They entered among the secret friends, who 
were sitting in council. The Dominie, as usual, 
took up the speech and addressed them, saying: 
‘We have sent for you both, that we may have 
the benefit of your information and of your ex- 
perience. Teunis, we shall hear you on the first ; 
and you sir, Clarence, on the second ; and as you 
are both interested in this matter personally, we 
have a pledge that you will be sincere.”’ 

The young colonist told them all he knew of 
the numbers, the intentions and the plans of the 
party above; how many real Indians there were, 
and how many disguised Tories. ‘‘So far as I 
can guess, they have private instructions to remain 
on the flat rock, till they do all that can be done 
to secure one prisoner of great importance, a 
young lady of high note, who has made her escape 
and is hidden away in the clefts of the rocks. An 
officer of the British army is there, and exercises a 
great influence over the Mohawk ; so that he seems 
to do just as he directs. How long this may 
remain, no one can conjecture ; but to-morrow is 
to be the great and general hunt; what is called 
by the Indian a ring. One is to start from the 
camp now fixed, and spread three miles wide, 
each man to be within hearing of two; one before 
and another behind; then turning till all meet 
at the Kauterskill Falls. If unsuccessful they are 
spread again as wide, coming round to the dog- 
pool; then rest for the day, and perhaps give up 
the chase. That is all I know. My advice is to 
track their circle and deliver their prisoners, 
raising the alarm so effectually, that they will 
retreat suddenly, and they will leave all they have 
got behind.” 

Clarence, when asked, declined to answer, 
through delicacy, but really through inexperience 
in such modes of warfare. But he stated his 
willingness sincerely to follow any leader who 
might be appointed in an expedition that would 
deliver those two prisoners out of the hands of 
those cruel foes. 

‘‘Captain Van Vechen, we will hear your 
opinion concerning the best way of delivering the 
birds out of the snare of the fowler.’’ The president 
here addressed a stout, slow-looking man, who 
had not said a word that any one heard that day. 
He opened his eyes like some one that is just 
wakening out of a slumber ; and instead of speak- 





ing he rolled out his tongue in something of the 
same way that a turtle puts out its head when 
boys place a hot coal upon its back, moving its 
point from side to side. All knew his weakness, 
or perhaps his strength; for though he was slow 
he was sure to act, and sure tu speak to the point. 

‘We are going to the mountains you say, to 
fight the Indians. Let one-half of our men be 
dressed in the disguise that Teunis wears, so that 
our party will mix with Brandt’s in the circle, 
and let the other half be a reserve to attack their 
main camp, when we will find no difficulty in 
carrying off the booty. That is all.’’ 

‘* Now, Grant, let us hear you,’’ was the chief’s 
word to that curious worthy; ‘‘see if you can 
keep that Scotch blood of yours cool. I declare 
I have more trouble with these hasty Highlanders, 
than with all the rest of my parish.”’ 

This was said in a jocular vein, but the real 
intention leaked through, and Grant understood 
these hints sufficiently well to bridle his tongue in 
part. 

‘«’Deed, minister, I own that I am a wee 
thought hasty, when troubled wi’ such a hot spur as 
Sandy McLead, or Billy Salisbury here ; but mind 
you, that it’s no the rattlin’ filly that gangs o’er 
the brae first, and that smooth water runs deep, 
and the deil at the bottom o’t sometimes. But 
minister though you be, I’ll tell you this at ance, 
that neither I, nor any one of my company will 
ever put on false faces, like a set of silly hug-ma-na 
guissards ; Jesuits, naething else; wha would pre- 
tend to be friends in the morning, then turn round 
before night and stick a gully-knife in a man’s 
wame. I’m for being up and at it at ance, having 
a fair fecht and din we’t. A true Indian is a real 
gentleman, we’ a brown face o’ his ain; but a 
man putting a feather in his cap, and marking his 
cheeks wi’ a bit o’ burnt cork, and calling him- 
self a Mohawk chief, I despise him with a perfect 
scunner.”’ 

‘* What say ye, Willy Salisbury, man ?”’ 

The person addressed had a mischievous pleasure 
of tormenting the Scotchman, and though they 
were great friends, and on all important occasions 
usually agreed, could not resist the temptation of 
saying in reply: 

‘«Grant has a great distaste to the Indian dress, 
but the Highlanders are only of the same breed 
of the wild men. Burgoyne called the black 
watch, the English savages.”’ 
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‘‘Haud your tongue,”’ said Grant, in his good- 
natured fury, ‘‘ you Sassenach, if you do not want 
me to put this whittle up to the heft in your but- 
tock. The kilt, let me tell you, as the minister 
said to me, is the garb of old Gaul, and that was 
the pride of old Rome. When your forefathers 
came doon to Scotland trying to enslave us, as 
they are trying to put the collar on the neck o’ 
this kintry, they had just to look at the kilt, 
and aff they skilped as if a dirk was in their 
doup.”” — 

**Oh, yes!’’ said the tormentor, ‘‘ that was at 
the race of Colloden; my father was there, and 
he declared that it was the finest thing he ever 
saw.”’ 

‘«Except,’’ said Grant, in something of hearty 
bitterness, ‘‘the race o’ Prestonpans, where the 
English horsemen were the first to bring the news 
to Embro that they were beaten by these kilted 
men, armed wi’ hooks an’ scythes.’’ 

‘*T think you are even now,”’ said the Dominie, 
who knew Grant too well not to see that his blood 
was rising. ‘‘We must come to business. Let 
Captain Van Vechten have the charge of his plan, 
as every one can carry out their own schemes best. 
Captain Salisbury, you will take charge of the 
main body, and let Grant have the reserve. We 
will start all together an hour after sundown ; 
going by the north side of Round Top; and be 
sure that not a whisper of this be dropped out- 
side, for that wily snake has got his ears laid low 
to the ground already, and might take us in a 
lone place before we knew what was the matter.’ 
Let our Indian captain send his single scouts in 
all directions, to prevent surprises. Our rendez- 
vous at an hour before sunrise, a mile above 
Hermit’s Hollow, on the side of the North Moun- 
tain.”’ 

‘*Losh keep us,’’ said Grant, ‘‘ he is nae doubt 
going doun to see that Warlock body in the glen. 
He is a fearless creature that Dominie minister 
of ours. That’s the way o’ the ministers in the 
highlans ; they are acquaint with a’ the witches in 
the kintra side.’’ 

By this time the volunteers were all come in, 
mostly very young men, and those past middle 
life, as the able-bodied of the population were 
away in the army. A large draught had been 
made but recently for the army of the north, to 
follow up the victory of Saratoga, now crowned 
with complete success in the subjugation of Bur- 





goyne. Had it been a hunting excursion, they 
on the ground that day could not have entered 
into the frolic with more zest and spirit. All 
present had been out night after night many times 
before this, chasing the bear and the panther. 
Scarcely a youth present but had killed some of 
the kinds common in the region, and was familiar 
with danger. Even the blacks, who are a stout, 
athletic race, many of them the genuine “ guinea 
nigger,’’ and all of them but one or two removes 
from the original African, were eager for the 
frolic ; and some of them, for secret reasons, were 
jumping with joy. 

‘* Boys,”’ the Dominie cried, at the full pitch of 
his voice, ‘‘ before we march let us seek the 
counsel of the Lord.’’ To this no objection was 
expressed, either in word or by look. The good 
man’s heart was brimful of devotion, so that he 
poured out his soul with all the fervency of a saint 
—now in English and then in Dutch, and some- 
times mixing the two languages in the same 
sentence ; all hearts were melted into one stream. 
He alluded to the cloud-that hung over the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, and to the safe 
guidance which the army of Israel had when the 
ark was in the van. ‘* And now be not angry with 
us, O Lord, while we venture up into the mount. 
Let it not prove to us as the mountain of Gilboa 
did to Saul and Jonathan ; for if thou goest not 
with us we cannot go up in peace.’’ Breaking out 
into a transport, he forgot his English, or perhaps, 
he meant to rouse up the hearts of his sluggish 
people through the tongue they loved best to hear ; 
he prayed, ‘* De lieflykheit des Heerenonzes Godts- 
zy, ons en bevestigt gy het weak onzen handen 
over ons; ja het werk onzer handen bevesgt dat,’’ 
Amen. 

‘Translate that last sentence to me,’’ said 
Clarence, who was entranced by the earnestness of 
the petitioner; ‘‘ it must be good, it was uttered 
with such spirit, and the effect of it is seen all 
around. I am not without some of the influence 
myself, though I am almost ignorant of the 
meaning.”’ 

‘**It is good,’’ said Teunis; ‘‘ but the Dominie 
has a handsome way of saying things, which adds 
to their effect. The words at the close were, ‘‘ Let 
the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us, and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
yea, the work of our hands establish thou it.’’ 

*‘There comes the ’Yfvrow! there comes the 
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’Yfvrow !’’ was sounded all through the company. 
‘‘We will hear something now.”’ 

‘¢ You seem to be in a hurry,’’ was the salutation 
of Mat Van Deusen to the lady of the parsonage. 
‘*You put me in mind of the big East Indiaman 
that my father says he saw, heavy loaded coming 
down the Scheldt, on her outward bound voyage.”’ 

‘‘ Hurry, indeed, as you say, Mat Van Deusen, 
when a woman’s life is to be left exposed to the 
savages, and worse men. Dominie Schuneman, 
where are you going?’’ said the jolly ’Yfvrow, 
‘leaving me here in charge of a whole parish, 
white and black, and’’— 

‘*These young darlings at your heels,’’ was 
the filling up which the husband gave to the 
sentence begun by the careful wife. He knew 
that she would oppose his going, and had hidden 
it from her to the last moment; and now that he 
was all ready he had no objections to her bidding 
him good-by, while all the family followed for 
the same purpose. 

‘*Where are you going, Dominie?’’ she re- 
newed her question, with a softer look. Her fine, 
full face glowed like a morning sun, and her tall, 
rather heavy form, in the excitement of the 
moment, had life throughout the whole, which 
gave it elasticity and motion, quick and graceful. 
The Dominie stood entranced, but not in the least 
hesitating, as she said energetically, ‘‘ You will 
get your neck broken on some of these night 
expeditions; you will not escape the lead always 
that the wicked man has run for you. Can you 
not leave such work to them that should do it, and 
mind the business that properly belongs to you?’’ 

‘’Yfvrow, Yfvrow! my work is to do good for 
God and to my country, as did the high priest of 
of old, who buckled the sword of Goliath on the 
patriotic David, and blessed him, sending him 
forth to battle.”’ 

**Yaw, yaw! but he did not go himself, but 
stayed at home, attending upon his work in the 
tabeinacle.’’ 

‘You have forgotten, ’Yfvrow, that he went 
before, carrying the ark in the sight of the people.’”’ 

‘*Dominie Schuneman,”’ said the softened but 
proud wife, ‘‘we have not all been at Leyden, so 
I cannot argue with you in that style; but affec- 
tion pleads in me more powerfully than learning.”’ 

As the tear glistened in the eye of the wife and 
the mother, and there was not a man there who 
would have ventured to call the Dominie a coward 
had he remained at home—but the man of God 
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was made of sterner stuff than to yield up at such 
a juncture—he said : 

‘* All that you say is true, Maria; but there are 
other parents in the world besides us. There is 
Martinus and Anshela Schuyler crying after their 
dochter Elsie, the niece of our good friend and 
the general ; and she is away into captivity some- 
where in the mountains: and what would we say 
if our little dawty there was in the same place, and 
no one willing to risk a gun-shot for her life?’’ 

The good ’Yvfrow smiled, and looking through 
her tears, asked if he intended ‘‘to let all these 
men go off hungry to the hills?’’ 

In a few minutes all the servants of the house 
were seen out on the road, loaded with all sorts 
of eatables and drinkables. These were spread 
out on the horse-blocks, on the pews inside the 
church, and even on the flat gravestones outside. 
The parting meal was made up of ham and eggs, 
sausages and roliches. Breads of all kinds of flour, 
and cakes without number; ole cake, Johnny cake, 
crawley cake, fritter cake, and buckwheat cake ; 
with more of Dutch names than would be safe for 
any man to speak of. Grant said ‘‘ these Dutch 
words always stretched his jaw so that he would 
as soon read the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, when 
he was hungry, as try to learn to speak them; 
unless,’’ he added, ‘‘ this wife o’ the minister 
should be my schule master; for verily she is a 
perfect Abigail, wi’ her loaves and her wine, and 
her hundred kinds o’ cakes; but there is a kind 
she has na got yet, and that was ait cake; and as 
for the Dominie himself, he aye believed that 
there must be some Scotch bluid in his veins, he 
was sic a sensible body.”’ 

The good dame having got over her fears, went 
from place to place, urging upon them all to eat ; 
flinging down at the same time a slice of rye bread 
on this place, and a piece of pork on that; and 
not passing one by, unless she showed her kind- 
ness practically. A good word she had for all. 
When she came to Teunis, she urged him to eat, 
and be sure and tell Elsie that she would expect 
hers to come down and spend a week with her at 
the parsonage, till the Hoogenhuisen was built 
again. Turning to Clarence, she put on the 
dignity of a duchess, hoping he would soon find 
his sister; and as this was an easy route to return 
by, it would be good to spend a night by the way 
after her fright. At the time she was saying this 
to him, she was pouring out a glass of her best 
Hollands for his particular use. 
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** You will find us, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ plain, true- 
hearted folk, who know both how to treat a friend 
and a foe.’’ 

Clarence drank her health standing, with his 
hat in hand, wishing that ‘‘ never worse than the 
present might be seen by him or his friends on 
any side of the sea.’’ 

All were now ready to march agreeably to the 
order laid down. The Dominie and about ten of 
the ancients of the town were in the saddle. Tom, 
that slippery dog, had charge of what might be 
called a sumpter horse, since on its back was a large 
bag of all kinds of necessaries; and his master’s 
cloak, which the careful ’Yvfrow had ordered to 
be strapped behind, so that he might have it ready 
for immediate use. Coming up close to his stirrup- 
iron, she said: 

‘Now, Dominie, see that you take good care 
of yourself, and tie this around your mouth to 
keep out the night air and the cauld dews; and 
mind me and the kinderen ;’’ as she looked up in 





his face more softly than she would have done an 
hour before. 

‘*Get away with you, now, Maria,’’ as he held 
down his head to her cheek; *‘ you know that I 
am never coid; my feet are always out of bed at 
night. My head, you tell me, often is too hot; 
but you know, Maria dearest, my heart is never 
cold; and for you and the kinderen it is always 
glowing warm.’’ 

Here the equally warm-hearted wife lifted her 
head a little nearer to the saddle-girths, as the 
good man said, in his usual half-jesting way, when 
he wished to be familiar and fond : 

‘**Indeed, wife, I think were I laid in the clay 
there, my heart would throb back to you, were 
you to put your hand on the turf.’’ 

A tear sparkled in the ’Yvfrow’s eye; and as 
the men had moved off a little way, she embraced 
her lord most heartily, as he rode away from her 
sight, saying, with great solemnity, ‘‘ the Lord be 
with thee.’’ 
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‘* SOME DAYS MUST BE DARK AND 

DREARY.” 

AND so the weeks go on. 

Dym sickens and gets well, and broods silently 
over her sorrow, and spends long hours sitting in 
Will’s chair with the little worn Bible in her lap, 
fingering the pages, but never reading, and look- 
ing with heavy lustreless eyes at the blazing streets 
outside. How long has she sat there? 

It is June sunshine now, they tell her; the 
flower-girls hold up bunches of roses and carnations 
as they pass. Will’s plants droop their heads 
thirstily as Dick waters them; the linnets flutter 
and chirp in the hot area below; Kiddle-a-wink 
basks on a bit of sunny pavement, and the splash 
of water from Susan’s washing-tub seems to drip 
endlessly on the flags outside ; but nothing rouses 
Dym from her listlessness, or from that dreary 
fingering. 

Friends came about her in her trouble. Anna 
von Freiligrath sits in the little parlor for hours, 
turning the heel of a huge gray stocking, and 
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chattering kind little commonplaces; Anna clasped 
her in her sturdy arms, and positively wept over 
her, when Dym came-in her black dress with 
her passive white face. ‘‘ 4ch Himmel! how thou 
art changed, mien Liebling /’’ she bursts out, with 
a little effusion of grief and sympathy; but Anna 
can make nothing of her, neither can Mrs. Tres- 
silian when she drives up in her fine carriage and 
tries to take Dym away with her. Dym thanks 
them all, they are very good to her, but she would 
rather stay where she is; she is not lonely, she 
tells them; she has Susan, and little Dick, and 
Kiddle-a-wink ; there is nothing she wants except 
—and here she breaks off and covers her face with 
her hand, and the tears splash down on her black 
dress—she only wants to be alone with him, so she 
sobs out, only alone with him. 

‘¢But you will make yourself ill, my child,” 
says Mrs, Tressilian, with motherly tones; she is 
quite moved from her usual apathy. ‘‘ Mrs. May- 
nard, my good creature, she will make herself sick 
again if she stops in this close room. What will 
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my sister say, and all of them? And I have 
promised to look after her !”’ 

«¢Oh, no, no! leave me with Susan ; Susan will 
take care of me,’’ returned the girl, wrapping the 
homely arms around her. When Mrs. Tressilian 
had driven away, she put up her hand and stroked 
Susan’s face. 

‘* You will take me to see it to-day, dear, won’t 
you? Iamsure I am strong enough now.”’ And 
Susan, who has not the heart to refuse her any- 
thing, consents after a little demur. 

Dym ties on her bonnet wearily, and they go 
out into the sunshine, and Dick goes with them 
—Dick, whose little face grows every day paler 
and more shrunken, but who never complains 
that his crutches are too heavy for him, or that he 
coughs and catches his breath oddly at night. 
The people look after the girl as she passes along 
the streets with her homely companions. Some- 
thing in the stricken white face, in the soft dark 
eyes, in the air of refinement that pervades her, 
seems to attract them. Dick shoulders’his crutch 
and puts back his cap in quite a manful manner, 
as he hobbles along by Dym’s side. 

*« You will be sure to like it, it is so pretty; full 
of green trees and white crosses, and with little 
flower-beds where the children are; he used to 
like it too; he told meso.’’ And Dick hunched 
his shoulders and winked away a tear or two. 

Yes, Dym liked it; once she and Will had 
walked there, and he had pointed out a little 
corner which he said was his favorite corner. 
There was a little clump of trees, and a seat, and 
atiny lawn with a sweetbrier hedge; one or two 
children’s graves were near it. They had laid 
him not far from this place. The wind had strewn 
some rose-leaves over the grass mound ; a garland 
hung half withered on the slim cross. Anna 
Freiligrath and Edith had put it there; there was 
a little basket of roses and fresh moss lying on the 
turf. How quiet and sweet it was! Roses were 
blooming, green trees waved, a gleam of white 
crosses shone in the sunshine; overhead was a 
tender blue sky, birds were singing, more garlands 
waving. Some children came up with a pot of 
arum lilies, and looked pitifully at the girl sitting 
in the grass with the crippled boy beside her. 

“‘f am glad we came here, very glad,’’ she 
said, when the sun had set, and Su-7n had spoken 
some word as to the lateness of the hour. She 
would have sat on there till nightfall, with her 
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cheek resting against the soft turf; but at Susan’s 
gentle hint she arose at once. 

**Good-by, dear. I shall come again; it has 
done me good,’’ Dick heard her whisper. She 
looked back once as the great gates swung on 
them; there lay the still garden, God’s acre, as‘it 
is fitly called ; through the trees shone a radiance 
and golden glory of clouds; the sun was sinking 
behind the little chapel; a pale crescent moon 
arose in the evening blue; a rose-laden wind blew . 
across the dewy lawns; the paths had a white 
glitter of their own; a stone angel drooped its 
wings under an acacia-tree—some one had laid a 
great white lily at its feet. The gate clanged 
after them ; before them was a dusty interminable 
toad, people coming and going, whips cracking, 
jaded horses coming up the hill, a great red sun 
dazzling in the west. 

«*T am glad I came,’’ says Dym, looking out 
before her with, grave unseeing eyes; ‘‘it has 
taken a little of the pain away to see it so quiet 
and restful. Do you know the words that kept 
recurring to my mind all the time? ‘Let us go, 
that we may die with him.’ Oh, Susan, I did so 
long to lie down and have done with it all!’’ 

‘You mustn’t feel that, dearie.’’ 

‘*See how far that mile-stone is from us; we 
seem scarcely to move, and yet I suppose we shall 
reach it some time. How long is it since—since 
I came to you that Saturday ?”’ 

‘*A month to-day. - Richard was only saying 
so this morning.”’ 

‘*A month—only four slow weeks? Oh, Susan, 
to think I any not twenty yet, and that I am long- 
ing to have done with it all !’’ 

‘‘There is the mile-stone,’’ breaks in Dick, 
with a child’s literal interpretation of facts. 

‘*But it is not my mile-stone, Dick,’’ replies 
Dym, with a curious sad smile. How will she 
ever make them understand the sick loathing that 
has come upon her? Is she a ‘‘shadow in a world 
of shadows?’’ Are those really living people, 
with flesh and blood, with pains and aches and 
smiling faces, coming towards them out of the 
sunshine? Have any of them left a brother lying 
out on the hill yonder? When she is old and 
withered, will her heart wither too—will she cease 
to suffer? How long will she have to go on like 
this, with only Susan and little Dick for her com- 
panions—a month only? Have they forgotten 
Mrs. Chichester has only 
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written once—a hurried shocked letter, brimming 
over with sympathy, and begging Dym to put 
herself under Mrs. Tressilian’s care. Dym had 
read it languidly, but it never came into her mind 
to answer it. ‘‘ These are sad days with us all, 
and I have nothing comforting to say about my 
son; only the poor baby thrives’’—that was all 
Mrs. Chichester wrote. He was too ill to send 
her a message, then; probably they had not yet 
told him he had lost his friend. There was no 
mention of Humphrey at all. That letter, loving 
as it was, added a still keener pang to the girl’s 
pain as she read it. No, she could not write—not 
yet, at least. Presently, when she was stronger, 
and could bear to speak of her troubles. 

But Dym was thinking of them all as she walked 
along, with one hand holding up her black dress 
and the other grasping the withered garland. 

Dick was dragging himself wearily along on his 
crutches; Dym’s gown dropped by-and-by, and 
trailed in the gray dust. A clock struck; a 


church-bell sounded in the distance; the streets 
were full of children, as usual—of shrill young 
voices, of dissonant tones; the women sat working 
on their doorsteps; the monastery chimes rang 


out from the brown straggling building in Mait- 
land Park. Are thése monks real monks, with 
sandaled feet and shorn heads, Dym wonders? 
A little thin Sister of Mercy, with fluttering veil 
and dusty cloak, comes around the corner; a pair 
of smiling eyes look at ker out of a wrinkled pale 
face ; the bell ceases, and the little Sister goes on 
quicker, with hurried toddling steps. Dym thinks 
she would like to be a Sister; a sudden memory 
comes across her of a convent-garden she has once 
seen. 

The bell is ringing out for vespers. There isa 
straight long lawn and tall lilies; the nuns come 
down a lime-walk; there is a sudden shadowy 
gleam of black and white; the sun is setting 
behind a low gray building, with a passion-flower 
climbing around a porch ; up stairs there are more 
lilies; a shining altar; low chanting; down the 
whitewashed passages come more black and white 
figures, and pass into the fragrant chapel. Well, 
there are places here, scores of them, for empty 
lives and open yearning hands. Dym thinks, 
with a sudden heartache, that she is not good 
enough, as she goes slowly up the steps. 

Susan says her dear young lady is very tired 
and must lie down a little, but Dym shakes her 





head. ‘There is not a speck of color in her face. 
As she enters the shadowy little parlor, somebody, 
standing with his back to the light, starts forward 
with an exclamation as the dusty little figure 
comes wearily in: 

‘* Miss Elliott! Oh, my poor child !’’ 

Dym gives a great sob when she sees Hum- 
phrey’s honest face. They have not forgotten 
her, then. The little room seems brightened 
somehow as those kindly eyes greet her in the 
twilight, as the rugged brown hand stretches itself 
out. Dym holds it for a moment between both 
of hers. 

‘*Oh, Humphrey, dear good Humphrey, you 
have come to me!”’ 

‘*They sent me; I wanted to come. I am so 
glad, if you think I shall be of any use to you.”’ 

Humphrey can hardly frame his clumsy sen- 
tences as those little hands clutch hold of his coat 
sleeve. He can scarcely bear to look at the small 
white face and troubled eyes brimming over with 
tears. 

‘*T do not know whether you can be of any 
use to me, but I am glad you have come.”’ 

Dym’s gladness threatened to become hysteri- 
cal; she almost clung to the kind friend who had 
come all these mites to find her in her trouble. 

‘*Oh, Humphrey, it is such terrible loneliness ! 
but I know you will be good to me,”’ she said, 
looking at him in a pitiful childish way. 

Humphrey had need of all his fortitude before 
he could apply himself to soothe her. 

**T will do my best for you; you know that, 
Dym,”’ he said, looking at her with mournful 
eyes. 

Humphrey seemed older than ever in his black 
clothes. His forehead was deeply lined, and the 
hard-featured face had a sallow tint on it. No 
wonder, after what he had gone through, that 
Humphrey looked almost ill. The faithful crea- 
ture had travelled night and day ever since they 
had given him leave to seek her. 

‘¢T don’t know whether she will be glad to see 
me, but I feel I ought to go,’’ he had said to Mrs. 
Chichester; ‘‘she may be ill, or wanting some- 
thing.”’ 

‘* Perhaps she may have gone to Celia’s. Do 
you think Guy can spare you?’’ answered the 
poor mother, doubtfully. 

But her words, low as they were, reached her 
son’s ears. 
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‘¢Let him go, mother; he ought to go. There 
is nothing that he or any one else can do for me; 
it is different with her.’ 

And Guy Chichester walked up and down the 
long room with fierce impatient strides, as he had 
walked night and day, his mother thought, as she 
listened to those never-ending footsteps. 

So Humphrey had gone without sleep, taking it 
by snatches, and had travelled back through the 
weary miles, hardly daring to expect a welcome. 
But he never forgot to his dying day the quiver 
of light that came over the weary face as Dym ran 
up to him with outstretched hands, and called 
him ‘‘ her dear good Humphrey.”’ 

She laid aside her bonnet now, with its dusty 
crape trimmings. Humphrey watched her hur- 
riedly smoothing her soft hair with her hands and 
straightening the little frill around her neck. 

‘‘See who has come to me, Susan,”’ she said, 
turning around with a sad smile as Mrs. Maynard 
came in. ‘‘ They have not forgotten me; they 
have sent him.”’ 

And the girl laid her head on Susan’s shoulder 
and cried a little, out of sheer oppression of 
thankfulness. Will would be glad Humphrey had 
Humphrey’s eyes had 


come to her, she thought. 
a dumb hungry look in them as the tears streamed 


over the sweet face. Susan might pet and com- 
fort her, but he could only stand aloof and make 
useless offers of help. Humphrey was. growing 
sad again, when Dym suddenly held cut her hand 
to him, as though to entreat his forgiveness. 

**T cannot help it, Humphrey, it has been such 
pain; and now { don’t feel quite so terribly lonely. 
You will tell me all about them presently, will 
you not?’’ And then she brushed her tears away, 
and busied herself in helping Susan to prepare the 
meal for the tired traveller. 

Humphrey protested that he did not need 
either meat or drink ; but Dym would not believe 
him. When Susan lighted the lamp, she drew 
the easy-chair to the table, and pressed the viands 
on him with trembling eagerness. Humphrey 
wanted to wait on her instead. 

**Do let me. If you know what it is to have 
some one of whom to take care again—I have 
missed that more than all. I—he * 

Humphrey nearly choked over his first morsel, 
as Dym buried her head on her hands and sobbed. 

She hurried away after that, and had it out by 
herself. These sick longings would come upon 





her suddenly. ‘*O, Will, I shall never take care 
of you again. You don’t want me now,’’ she 
would say at such times. 

She came back with the same worn gentle look, 
and sat down by Humphrey. ‘‘ Now you will tell 
me,’’ she said, in a low voice. ‘‘I want to hear 
everything—everything.”’ 

‘* There is not much to tell,’’ Humphrey says. 

He goes over the sad story as gently as he dare, 
and yet he feels an odd relief in telling it. 

Dym did not interrupt, except by a question or 
two. She sat leaning forward, with her cheek on 
her hand, and her eyes fixed on Humphrey’s face. 
Sometimes a tear rolled down, and she forgot to 
wipe it away. That fixed sad gaze made it difficult 
to Humphrey to go on; now and then he faltered 
and almost broke down. 

‘* How did it happen?’’ Dym asked; ‘‘at the 
baptism ?”’ 

‘*Yes, she took cold then,” Humphrey answered, 
‘*some one had left a door or window open—the 
nurse, he believed. She was sitting up and over- 
excited or fatigued. Guy noticed her shiver when 
he came in and put the baby in her arms; but she 
said it was nothing, and he forgot it afterwards. 
The clergyman and his wife came in and talked 
to her, and after a time she had seemed very tired. 
Guy lifted her back to bed again; but she did not 
feel inclined to sleep. When the doctor came in 
he found her still talking, with two spots of color 
in her cheeks, and her eyes shining like gray stars, 
and had scolded them both. Honor had pleaded 
that the baby might be left with her; but he had 
sternly ordered it away. ‘We must have no more 
excitement ; you must go to sleep,’ he said, quite 
angrily ; and then he muttered something about 
the want of common sense in people. 

‘* Honor gave a quaint little smile when she was 
left alone. 

***T did want baby so,’ Guy heard her say. 
The gray eyes would not close; they were smiling 
wide open at Guy as he leaned over her some time 
afterwards, and then again he noticed the shiver. 

‘*But still he was not alarmed,’’ Humphrey 
said, ‘‘and retired to bed as happy as usual; but 
towards morning they had called him. The doctor 
must be sent for, they told him in frightened 
voices; she was very uneasy and in great pain, 
but had begged them not to wake him before. 

‘Guy rushed into his wife’s room. She was 
evidently in great suffering. There was a troubled 
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—almost scared—look in her eyes; but they grew 
calm when she saw him. 

‘©¢Come here, Guy; nurse says I have taken 
cold. Can it be that that is the matter with me? 
I feel so strange.’ 

‘*Guy strove to hide the anguish that assailed 
him; he took her in his arms and soothed and 
comforted her. They say the dear beautiful smile 
came to her lips every time she looked at him,’’ 
added Humphrey, in a choked voice. 

‘* But, alas, sharp inflammation had set in, and 
for a short hour she knew no one. ‘ Where is our 
little child? Where is our baby, Guy?’ she kept 
asking ; and then she went murmuring on in dis- 
connected sentences about broken crystals, and 
white robes, and cleansing waters. ‘They have 
washed my baby quite clean,’ she kept saying. 
‘ The cross was all bubbles and brightness; I saw it 
sparkle. Don’t let any one kiss the water away— 
my little Florence—my own baby.’ 

**She seemed sinking into a lethargy at last, 
and some one said she was going. The words 
seemed to rouse her, for she opened her eyes full 
on her husband’s heart-broken face. 

**¢Oh, Guy, is it that ?’ they heard her whisper ; 
‘not that, husband ?’ 

‘¢ «My darling, I fear so.’ 

*¢*Must I leave you and baby?’ and as, unable 
to speak, he supported her on his breast, she made 
a sign that he should kiss her. 

***QOh, it has been so beautiful!’ Those were 
the last words that those standing around her could 
catch; but Guy, bending his ear to her lip, heard 
a faint sigh, ‘ Not my will;’ and then somebody 
came behind him and laid her down.”’ 

Dym’s face was hidden now, and there was a 
long silence. 

‘‘How did he bear it?’’ she asked at last, 
almost in a whisper. 

Humphrey shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘*He has not borne it; he has fought against it 
so, that for the first three weeks we almost thought 
he would lose his reason. He says such things 
that his mother goes out of the room shuddering ; 
but he is quieter now.”’ 

‘* Has he been ill ?”’ 

‘*Mentally ill, of course; he sleeps badly, and 
wakes in a strong fever. He is beginning to look 
haggard and gray; no one can do anything with 
him—his mother least of all.’’ 

** Poor Mrs. Chichester !’’ 





‘¢Madam does her best, to give her her due. 
She bears his fierce humors as an angel would; 
but her tears anger him. Once or twice she 
brought the baby to him—foor lady, she knew no 
better; but he just flung away, and shut himself 
up for nearly twenty-four hours at a stretch.”’ 

‘*O, Humphrey, is it possible that he does not 
care for his child ?”’ 

**It is too early days to talk of that now, poor 
little lamb; she will grow into his heart by-and- 
by. They say she has Honor’s eyes. You see 
he has got it into his head that the babe has cost 
her her life; he has never taken her into his arms 
since.”’ 

‘*T can understand just how he feels.’’ 

** But he looks at her sometimes when he thinks 
no one sees him. I saw him once standing by her 
cot, with his arms folded over his chest. ‘Our 
little child,’ I heard him mutter—‘ yes, she said 
that—will she grow up an angel too? O, baby, 
I think I should kill myself—I should, I must, to 
get rid of all this misery—it it were not for the 
fear I should not see her again ;’ and then his 
head fell forward on his arms with such a groan, 
and he let me lead him away. I stopped with 
him all night. Somehow I did not dare to leave 
him alone.’’ 

‘*Q, Humphrey, you ought not to have left 
him now.”’ 

‘* How could I help it?’’ stammered Humphrey; 
‘‘he sent me. I have promised to go back again, 
if Madam wants me. She won’t leave him just 
yet; but I can’t help thinking he will break away 
from us altogether soon. He gave Madam such a 
look when she ventured to suggest his coming 
back to Ingleside.’’ 

Dym gave a heavy sigh. He would go away 
from them all. ‘* He will come back, my girl; 
I know him so well: these noble souls are not left 
to wander away in outer darkness.’’ Ah, she 
could almost hear Will say these words! How 
often in the months, nay, years to come, she 
recalled them with a strange feeling of comfort; 
through what dreary experiences was their Sintram 
passing, while the mother prayed Verena-like 
through her tears—the mother on earth and the 
wife in paradise weaving the twofold cord that 
was to bring him home again ! 

Humphrey went away as soon as as his sad 
story was finished. Dym made him promise to 
come again early the next day; he should take 
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her to St. Luke’s, she thought. When the morning 
came she sat in her old place beside him, with 
her heavy crape veil falling over her face; the 
lilac sunshine was flooding the chancel again ; 
outside the poplars waved. A stranger knelt in 
Will’s place. 

‘* Are you sure this has been good for you?”’ 
asked Humphrey, somewhat conscience-stricken, 
as the girl put back her veil and looked at him. 

Dym had dark circles around her eyes; but a 
gentle light shone from under the reddened eye- 
lids. 

‘‘T could hear his voice all through; we had 
his favorite Psalms to-day. You were very good 
to take me, Humphrey,’’ pressing his arm softly. 

Dym made him take her somewhere else, too. 
Her tongue loosened as she sat on the grass beside 
Will’s grave, fingering the daisies lovingly ; she 
poured out the whole history of her trouble into 
Humphrey’s ears as he stood beside her. 

** Ay, ay, poor child, poor child !’’ 

Humphrey did not say much more, though his 
honest heart was overflowing with sympathy. Yet 
Dym thought his kindness was perfect. 

Humphrey had yielded himself quite submissively 
to the girl’s will throughout the day; but on the 
following morning things were otherwise. 

“I ought to have given you this before,’’ he 
said, somewhat abruptly, producing a letter from 
his pocket. Dym was dusting and straightening 
Will’s books, and a volume of Hooker dropped 
from her fingers as she caught sight of Mrs. Chi- 
chester’s handwriting. 

“* Madam wrote it in a hurry,’’ continued Hum- 
phrey, thrusting his hands into his shooting-coat, 
and assuming an indifference he did not feel; 
**she hopes you will decide on remaining at her 
sister’s till her return, as it will be so lonely for 
you at Ingleside.’’ 

*« She has given me my choice,’’ returned Dym, 
disconsolately. ‘‘Oh, why, why will they not 
leave me alone? Write to her, Humphrey; tell 
her I am happier here.’’ 

** Nay, nay, you must not ask me to do that,’’ 
returned Humphrey, puckering up his brow with 
the air of a man who has a tough job before him ; 
** you'll only fret out your heart stopping on here 
and turning over his things all day long, as Mrs. 
Maynard says you have been doing. Come,’’ he 
added, coaxingly, ‘‘ you will be a good child and 
go to Mrs, Tressilian’s.’’ 





‘**T cannot,’’ replied Dym, bursting into tears. 
‘*Why is every one so cruel? Mrs. Chichester 
does not want me—nobody wants me!’’ with a 
little outburst of impatience, and despair that 
goes to Humphrey’s heart; but he steels his ten- 
derness and answers her very gravely. 

‘*You ought not to have said that to me; but 
you did not know what you were saying, did you, 
my dear? You are so young that you cannot 
judge for yourself in this; you must let me decide 
for you, as though I were your—your brother,”’ 
stammered out poor Humphrey, not thinking how 
bitterly the word would sound to the bereaved 
girl. 

‘* No, you can never be that. I have no brother 
but Will—no one but Will. Oh, my darling, to 
think you will never help me to be good again !’’ 

Humphrey had to wait till the girl’s grief had 
spent itself a little, and then he returned to the 
subject very gently but firmly. 

‘I wish you had some one better to advise you,”’ 
he said, very sadly; ‘‘ but I will not go away and 
leave you like this. Madam is right—you are not 
fit to take care of yourself.’’ 

‘* Susan will take care of me. Oh, Humphrey, 
why will you be so hard on me? I would be so 
good if you will only let me stop here.”’ 

But Humphrey shook his head. 

‘*It cannot be done. I have passed my word 
to put you under Mrs. Tressilian’s protection, or 
to see you safe at Ingleside.’’ 

Humphrey’s manner has a trifle of austerity in 
it, all the more that he feels his resolution melting. 

**T will go to Ingleside, then,’’ returned Dym, 
in a low voice. 

She was a little scared at Humphrey’s per- 
emptoriness; she turned paler, and her head 
drooped on her breast as Humphrey quietly told 
her that she must prepare to go back with him on 
the morrow. 

‘*T have my work to see after; everything is at 
a stand-still; the home farm is without a bailiff,’ 
finished Humphrey, apologetically. 

But Dym turned away from him. He had been 
hard to her; he would not write and ask permis- 
sion for her to stay; every one treated her like a 
child, Humphrey worst of all, though he loved 
her. Dym went away in a little fury of despair, 
leaving poor Humphrey crestfallen over his victory. 

It was a miserable day for every one. Hum- 
phrey wandered about the streets, and came back 
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again to find Dym quietly crying over her work, 
with Susan helping her; through the half-opened 
door he could see the little black figure kneeling 
before a pile of clothes and books; Dick was 
standing by ; Susan seemed to be expostulating. 
‘“*T wouldn’t do it, dearie; leave them for 


Richard and me to manage; it doesn’t seem right ; 
it is morbid-like, and unchristian.”’ 

‘*These are the shirts I made for him, Susan; 
and look at that poor old coat with the rent under 
I usen’t to like to see him in it, but he 

Fold it up 
I tell you I 


the arm. 
never would part with it—never. 
carefully, Susan, with the others. 
must take them.’’ 

Susan sighed and shook her head. In another 
moment there was a heavy stride in the next room 
and the folding-door was pushed open. 

‘*Give that to me, please, Mrs. Maynard; that 
and the others. I will not have it done.’”’ Hum- 
phrey spoke quite sternly, and there was a frown 
on his face. ‘*You ought not to allow Miss 
Elliott to do things that are bad for her—you, 
who are her friend, should know better than that.’’ 

‘*She won’t mind us, sir; one can’t be hard on 
the poor lamb,”’’ said Susan, in a disturbed voice. 

‘*Humphrey, go away; you have no right to 
interfere with me!’’ exclaimed the poor child, 
putting out a feverish hand to stop him; but 
Humphrey took hold of it, and suddenly lifted 
her up. 

‘«T will not have it done,’’ he repeated, firmly. 
‘*You are wearing yourself out, and you have no 
one to take care of you. You must not move till 
I give you leave.’’ And to Dym’s infinite amaze- 
ment she found herself placed on the couch and 
covered with Humphrey’s rug. 

‘¢Susan and I will pack the books,’’ was all he 
said as he went out of the room. Dym lay look- 
ing after him in a curious sort of way. He had 
taken the things from her hand, and had thrown 
them aside; he had put her out of the way, as 
though she had been a mere infant; and yet she 
was not angry; she had never liked him better 
than when he had stood by her with a frown on 
his face and then had tenderly stooped and lifted 
her in his strong arms. There was something 
healing in the rough tenderness that had inter- 
posed between her and that weary labor. 

I think, if Humphrey Nethecote had been 
another sort of man, he might almost have won 
Dym at this time. The girl was so lonely and 





unhappy that she would have clung to any strong 
arm that had offered itself for her support. In 
the months that followed she felt for him a quiet 
tenderness, which might have ripened into love, 
if he had only been less humble with her and had 
shown her the more dominant side of his character. 
Dym could not love where she did not reverence 
strongly. Humphrey was good, kindness itself, 
as she assured herself over and over again; but 
there was something wanting. His great love 
made him timid and self-deprecating. 

Once, many months afterwards, when a sort of 
dry fever of hopelessness came over the girl— 
when there seemed nothing left to live for, and 
only the dull level of existence lay before her—a 
sudden impulse came into her mind that she would 
make this man happy who had loved her and 
served her so faithfully. 

It was one of those perilous thoughts that some- 
times come into a girl’s mind, and might have 
worked her mighty woe in the years to come, 
if Humphrey’s generosity had not saved them 
both. 

She had said some word that the man could 
hardly mistake, and Humphrey had looked at her 
incredulously for a moment, and then a sudden 
tinge of red had come into his sallow face. 

‘*Do you mean this, my dear ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I think so,’” Dym replied, looking at the 
strong homely features, working with emotion ; 
but. her voice had a fixed weary tone in it. 
‘* Everything is very miserable, but I should like 
to make you happy, Humphrey.”’ 

**God bless you!"’ was all he said for a moment. 
But as he took her in his arms a shiver passed 
over her, for she thought he had taken her at her 
word; but she need not have feared him. 

‘«T will try to be good to you,’’ she whispered ; 
but there was a chill sick feeling at her heart, 
that ought to have warned her. 

‘* You are always good to me; don’t be afraid. 
I shall never forget this—never ; but you must not 
come to me; you do not love me, my dear.’’ 

‘* Not much—not in that way,’’ she stammered. 
crimsoning under that honest gaze; ‘‘ but I thought 
it would be nice to make you happy.”’ 

‘*You would not make me happy, don’t you 
understand, we should both be miserable—unless 
you cared for me.’’ 

@ 1 shall love you all the more dearly for this,”’ 
as Dym shrank away from him almost timidly; 
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‘*but no man ought to marry a woman who does 
not love him.”’ 

Humphrey was quite hot and dusty when he 
came up to Dym’s couch in the late afternoon. 

‘*We have finished; Maynard is cording the 
boxes. You must not be angry with me, Miss 
Elliott, because I have taken this into my own 
hands,”’ 

‘“*[ am not angry,’”’ said Dym, slipping her 
her hand into his with a sweet smile. ‘*‘ Why do 
you call me Miss Elliott? I am very much obliged 
to you, Humphrey; it is I who have been wrong. 
I ought not to have given you so much trouble.”’ 

Humphrey was quite taken aback by the girl’s 
humility and gentleness. 

Humphrey had no more trouble with her after 
that ; next morning she took leave of her humble 
friends, and was very quiet and dry-eyed when he 
put her into the carriage. Little Dick climbed 
up for a last embrace, and Susan had her apron 
up to her eyes. 

‘* Good-by ; you have all been so good to me,’’ 
faltered Dym. 

The sun streamed down on the dusty pavement, 
the women came to their doors and looked after 
the retreating carriage. Dym, leaning back and 
closing her eyes, saw a quiet face with an ineffable 
smile stamped upon it, and knew that, wherever 
she went, one day she should see it again, ‘smiling 
at her like one of God’s dear angels.” 

Dym was too weary to say much to Humphrey 
when he parted from her at the door of Ingleside. 
The servants went down stairs and spoke pityingly 
of the young creature who looked so changed and 
pale in her deep mourning; even Mrs. Fortescue 
melted at the sight of the sad young face, and 
kissed her quite affectionately. Dym, who was 
yearning for love and sympathy, never forgot that 
kiss. 

Dym would have been puzzled if any one had 
asked her how she spent her days. Humphrey 
came often, but he did not stay long; and by-and- 
by he went back to Mentone. Mr. Chichester 
had been seized with a low fever, which prolonged 
their stay ; but as soon as he was able to bear the 
fatigue, Humphrey went to remove them to a 
cooler place; and by slow stages and frequent 
pauses he hoped to bring them safely to England 
by the middle of August. 

Dym wrote long letters to Mrs. Chichester, and 
took endless walks with Kiddle-a-wink, and grew 











more miserable every day; she was longing for 
her friends—pining for them ; and the delay grew 
more sickening each hour. 

‘*We are coming home,’’ wrote Humphrey at 
last to her, and Dym’s heart gave a sudden bound ; 
but as she reaq the next few words it sank lower 
and lower; ‘‘if all be well we shall be with you 
in another forty-eight hours—that is, Madam and 
the nurse and baby; but the squire has suddenly 
made up his mind to take a sea voyage; he talks 
of going out by one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers to Calcutta, 

‘*He has shaken off the effects of his illness, 
but looks languid still. I think, for Madam’s 
sake, it is a pity that the doctors have put this 
notion of a sea voyage into his head, for if he 
once get away from us one can never know when 
he will come back again. I think it is better to 
face trouble than to run away from it, as he has 
done all his life,’’ finished Humphrey, in his 
blunt way. 

As Dym opened this letter, a note dropped out 
and fell to the ground. Dym’s hand fairly shook 
as she picked it up, and the color rushed to her 
face, for she recognized Mr. Chichester’s haad- 
writing : 

‘*My DEAR Miss ELLiotr :—Perhaps you have 
thought that I might have written before; but 
what is there that we can find to say to each 
other? There is only one person to whom, in all 
these four months, I could have borne to have 
spoken of my trouble, and that is your brother, 
and he is dead. Had he lived, I might have 
spent a lifetime at St. Luke’s, trying to work out 
some of my misery, instead of vainly endeavoring 
to crush it out in miles of ocean. So you have 
lost him! Iam grieved still more in my grief to 
know it; but be comforted; you are too young to 
break your heart, and life has something in re- 
serve for you. I am sending my mother and child 
home to Ingleside. I know you will love and 
take care of them. Be my faithful little friend 
still, and help my mother to forget some of her 
cares. 

God bless you! When you have a prayer to 
spare, you may waste it on one who is ever your 
true friend, Guy LatiMER CHICHESTER.’’ 

It was that letter, so curt, so tender, yet so 
bitter in its sorrow, that first aroused Dym from 
the apathy of her own grief. 

The harvest fields were being reaped around 
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Birstwith when Mrs. Chichester bade farewell to 
her son and came back to her solitary home, 
escorted by the iaithful Humphrey. 

Dym ran out on the sunny terrace to receive 
them, and just in time to see Humphrey assisting 
the foreign-looking nurse to descend from the 
carriage. 

Dym stretched out her arms when she caught 
sight of the fluttering white cloak and dimpled 
hands. ‘*Oh, give me the baby!’’ she cried ; 
and as she stooped over it the child opened a pair 
of solemn gray eyes and smiled at her. 

‘Little Florence, little Florence, how I shall 
love you!’’ whispered Dym; and, for the first 
time since Will’s death, something like returning 
happiness stole into her face. 

CHAPTER XXX. ‘‘ ALL IN THE WILD MARCH MORN- 
ING.”’ 

THREE years and a half have passed away since 
the events recorded in the last chapter—more 
than three whole years since Guy Chichester took 
his passage in the ‘*Montezuma’’ en route for 
Calcutta ; and still Ingleside is without its master. 

It is more than eighteen months now since they 
have heard from him. 

And some who loved him well say that the 
brief unhappy life is finished, and that Guy Chi- 
chester will never come back to his own again. 

Mr. Fortescue says so, and Cousin Katherine ; 
and Humphrey even shakes his honest head more 
sadly every day when the squire’s name is men- 
tioned ; and Beatrix Delaire puts on mourning, 
and cries her beautiful eyes quite dim for the 
cousin she has lost; but still the mother hopes 
and prays, and stretches out her arms to Dym 
when she comes in to wish her a grave good- 
night. , 

‘*What was it he said? tell me again, my 
dear.” And Dvm whispers the words, which 
have become a part of her creed: ‘‘He will 
come back, my girl; I know him so well: these 
noble souls are not left to wander away in outer 
darkness.’’ And as Mrs. Chichester kisses her, 
and calls her her comforter, Dym’s lip trembles, 
and her eyes fill with tears, for she knows that, 
whether he is dead or alive, the mother will never 
look upon her son’s face again. 

Mrs. Chichester has wept herself blind again. 

**God bless dear papa, and bring him home to 
Flossie and gran’ma,’’ lisps little Florence, night 





after night, at Dym’s knee; and in the morning, 
when the solemn gray eyes open, she wakes Dym 
to ask, ‘‘ Has papa come back yet?’’ 

Florence knows her father’s face by heart; she 
kisses it every night when she says her prayers. 
‘* Papa isn’t pretty, like mamma or auntie,’’ thinks 
Flossie ; she likes mamma’s face best. A tender 
image of that sweet mother is already enshrined 
in the child’s mind, a faint glory of shining rai- 
ment and white wings and smiling eyes, like the 
angel she sees at church. On Sunday evenings 
Dym takes her on her lap and tells her about that 
loving guardianship; she talks about her father on 
other evenings; but on these quiet Sabbath hours 
she speaks of Honor to Honor’s child. 

She and Florence exchanged confidences. Dym 
has quaint sweet theories of her own: it is to her 
an ayticle of faith that Honor is watching over her 
little daughter. Florence is not quite sure about 
the wings—does auntie know? A grand beautiful 
lady, all in white, kissed her last night; Florence 
could see the stars shining around her head. 

‘*Perhaps papa will come to-night,’’ finishes 
Florence, sleepily; ‘‘ but I like mamma’s kisses 
best, only I think she was crying, for my face was 
quite wet in the morning.’’ Dym holds her peace ; 
she would not have told Florence for worlds that 
it was only a dream—that it was her kisses and 
tears that the child felt, when Dym was saying 
her prayers beside her in the moonlight. 

Dym thinks of little Florence when she reads 
Nathan’s story of the ewe lamb; for three years, 
ever since her foster-mother left the ten-months’ 
old babe, Honor’s child has slept in her bosom, 
and grown into her heart of hearts. 

Dym does not know what she would have done 
all these years without the child! ever since the 
long illness through which she nursed her, and 
which threatened to extinguish the precious little 
life, Florence had seemed to belong to her more 
than to any one else. ‘‘ They tell me her own 
mother could not have done more for her,’’ wrote 
Guy Chichester, in one of those rare letters of his. 
‘* Heaven reward you for all your goodness to me 
and mine!” 

Dym carried that letter about with her wherever 
she went. It was more than eighteen months 
since she received it: he was coming home then. 
He was sick and weary of wandering, so he said, 
and was longing, with a feverish longing that sur- 
prised himself, to see the child that death had so 
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nearly snatched away from him. ‘‘I think it isa 
punishment on my own hard-heartedness,’’ he 
wrote; ‘‘I ought not to have stayed away so long 
from Honor’s child.’’ 

What had he been doing with himself those two 
years? His letters made the two women giddy to 
read them; now he was tiger hunting in the Indian 
jungles, now studying Hindostanee and teaching 
young natives in a missionary settlement; then he 
had made his way to Australia; when he last 
wrote, he had already taken his passage home in 
a vessel leaving Melbourne. It was the fate of 
that vessel, the ‘‘ Rose and Crown,’’ that made 
Beatrix Delaire put on mourning for her cousin, 
and that dimmed the mother’s eyes with anguish ; 
for, hundreds of leagues from land, right out on 
the blue Pacific, the noble ship had caught fire, 
and nearly every soul on board had_ perished mis- 
erably. One boat’s crew had indeed escaped, 
and two of the survivors, who had contrived after 
innumerable hardships to reach one of the coral- 
reef islands, had within the last few months been 
interrogated by Humphrey at Liverpool, and, 
according to their account, Guy Chichester had 
been left in the burning vessel. One man there 
was, indeed, who had manned the boat with his 
fierce energy, and without whom not one of all 
that boatful would have survived to tell the tale ; 
but even he had succumbed to the exhaustion of 
thirst and fever. ‘*We dropped him down as 
decently as we could, and one of us said a bit of 
a prayer over him; but we had hardly strength to 
pitch the others overboard. Dawson here says 
his name was Leicester or Latimer.’’ And Hum- 
phrey, wringing the poor fellow’s hand, turned 
away without a word, for he thought, and others 
thought too, that that dominant spirit among the 
boat-crew of despairing men was Guy Latimer 
Chichester. And Humphrey went up to Ingleside 
and told Dym—every one came to Dym now in 
their troubles; she was so gentle and helpful, she 
looked at them with such wistful kind eyes. 

Dym was * Miss Elliott’’ still in the household, 
but Florence called her ‘‘ Auntie.’”” Uncle Hum- 
phrey had taught her to say it long ago, and Mrs. 
Chichester loved the name, for Dym was almost 
like her own daughter to the poor lady. 

Dym shielded her face as she listened to 
Humphrey’s story. Humphrey saw her shudder 
once, as though the strange coincidence of the 
name struck her; but when he had finished she 





uncovered her eyes and looked at him, and the 
lines of the mouth unbent slightly in their sweet 
gravity ?’’ 

‘* Do you believe this was he, Humphrey ?’’ 

** Ay, surely ; there can be no room for doubt, 
I fear.’’ 

**And you think he is lying miles below the 
Pacific ; that he will never come home, never see 
his child again? We don’t believe that, do we, 
Kelpie ?’’ stooping to caress the faithful creature 
that seemed to have transferred his affection to 
her. ‘*You and I and Will know better than 
that.’’ 

‘*Why do you hope against hope?’’ _ persisted 
Humphrey, sadly. ‘‘ I think you are wrong, Dym ; 
I do indeed. It is false and cruel kindness to tell 
that poor woman her son is alive.”’ 

Humphrey spoke with unusual sternness, but his 
heart was very sore. 

“‘If you withdraw that hope, she will die,’’ 
returned Dym, gently but firmly. ‘‘ Promise me 
you will not tell her this, Humphrey—what the 
sailor said, I mean: you have no idea how weak 
she is; it would kill her.’’ 

‘«T won’t go against you,’’ returned Humphrey, 
looking at her wistfully from under his bent brows. 
‘* Where do you get your faith, Dym ?”’ 

Dym gave him a little smile in answer. 

‘You and I and Will know better than that,’’ 
she repeated, kneeling on the rug and putting her 
arms around the dog’s neck when Humphrey had 
gone; and the faithful collie licked her hand as 
though he understood her question. 

Sad news had lately came to them from Lans- 
downe House. Colonel Delaire had met with an 
accident in the hunting-field, and Anna von 
Freiligrath wrote that serious consequences were 
apprehended. The doctors feared there was some 
internal mischief, and the invalid seemed to think 
so too, for he was calmly putting his affairs in 
order. 

The news came to them at Christmas, and cast 
an additional gloom over the little party. Mrs. 
Chichester had been ailing for some time; lately 
the indisposition had increased, and the inclement 
season kept her a prisoner in her own room. 

It was there that Dym read Fraulein von Freili- 
grath’s sad letter. 

Afterwards they watched for every post anx- 
iously ; but it was the middle of February before 
their worst fears were verified. 
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Colonel Delaire had borne his protracted suf- 
fering heroically. A little before his death he had 
sent for his wife. 

No one had thought the end was so near; and 
she came to his bedside dressed for an assembly, 
with diamonds shining on her white neck and 
arms. Some of her friends had persuaded her that 
her presence was indispensable at some gay gath- 
ering for an hour or two; and Beatrix, who found 
her husband’s sick-room somewhat irksome, had 
yielded to their solicitations. 

** You sent for me, Frank; do you feel worse ?”’ 
she asked, a little anxiously. Perhaps she felt 
conscience-stricken. 

‘<I think I do, my dear. I wanted to speak to 
you—that is, if you can spare me a few minutes,’’ 
he added, with a shade of bitterness in his voice 
that stung through all her worldliness and selfish- 
ness. ‘There was unconscious irony in his words, 
but he had not meant to be hard on this woman, 
who had disappointed and blighted his life; he 
would die in peace with her and with all the 
world, he thought. He strove to forget that but 


for her he would have lived long happy years of 
usefulness: this marriage had broken his career 
and ruined his happiness; domestic misery had 


made him more reckless of life than other men 
had been; he knew as they carried him home 
upon the stretcher that he had dared a useless 
leap to rouse himself from the sadness that preyed 
so continually upon him. 

And yet how he had loved her!—how her 
beauty had dazzled his dying hours now; for the 
sake of that glorious face and form he had bartered 
the peace of his life; her beauty had been ashes 
and bitterness to him, and yet he loved her still. 

No, he would not be hard on her; but one 
word he did say of sorrow and regret. 

**It is all over with me, Beatrix. You might 
have been a little more patient, dear. I should 
not have troubled vou long’’—looking at her dress 
meaningly ; it was his only reproach. 

‘*T think we may as well say good-by to each 
other,” he went on. ‘‘ We have not been happy 
together: it was more my fault than yours ; I ought 
not to have made you marry me; you never loved 
me, Trichy; but it is too late to speak of that 
now.”’ 

‘** Yes, it was too late,’’ thought Beatrix, as she 
stood beside him dry-eyed and speechless. She 
felt conscience-stricken and abashed before this 





simple kindly gentleman; she could not lie to 
him, she dared not affirm she had ever loved him. 

** Ves, it is too late to talk of that, Frank,’’ she 
said, dragging the diamond bracelet on her arm, 
and not venturing to look at him. 

Some hours later she stood there still, shivering 
in her gay ball-dress. Some one notice her 
shudder, and threw a cloak over her, but she shook 
her head and put it away with feverish fingers—she 
was not cold. 

Guy Chichester thought he had tasted the 
bitterest dregs that pain could offer when Honor’s 
arms dropped heavily about his neck; but even 
his misery was less intense than Beatrix’s as she 
stood with hot dry eyes beside her husband’s 
death-bed 

She did not venture to approach him; others, 
mere hirelings, pressed round him, and rendered 
him the necessary offices. “Was it for her to touch 
him, who had never loved him? who had neg- 
lected his sick-bed? whose forgiveness she had 
never asked or sought? 

‘*Now, my men, for a last charge!’’ were his 
final words; and so the gallant soul stormed up 
the heights of death. 

Dym generously forgot her old repugnance, and 
wrote to Beatrix in her trouble. There was still 
an unspoken antagonism between these two; but 
Beatrix was older now, a woman of the world, and 
she no longer showed her dislike openly to her 
aunt’s companion; perhaps it was no longer safe 
to do so, for Dym’s position at Ingleside was 
wholly unassailable. Even at Lansdowne House, 
and in her daughter’s presence, Mrs. Tressilian 
petted and made much of her, and Beatrix had 
ceased to rebuke. 

‘You will all repent it one day,’’ was the only 
speech she made to her mother. To Miss Elliott 
she was perfectly civil; once or twice she had 
made some slight advance, but Dym had never 
cordially responded—to the end of her life she 
mistrusted Mrs. Delaire. 

Dym’s aptitude for nursing was greatly needed 
this winter. Mrs. Chichester did not rally from 
her indisposition; on the contrary, she grew 
weaker and weaker. Dr. Grey shook his head 
when he came out of the sick-room ; there was no 
disease of which to speak, but a lamentable want 
of power, surprising in a woman of her constitu- 
tion. 

‘‘ There is no real wish to rally; this is purely 
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inanition and a depressed state of the nerves,’’ he 
said once quite impatiently to Dym, who had 
followed him down stairs. Humphrey, who was 
waiting in the hall to hear his report, joined them 
in the porch. 

‘That is what Miss Elliott says,” he interrupted. 
‘¢We cannot get Madam to take interest in any- 
thing; it is ‘Do as you like, I am too tired to 
think,’ from one week’s end to the other.’’ 

‘*Tt must be checked,’’ returned Dr. Grey, 
decidedly. ‘*There is no knowing what mischief 
may result when the patient is once allowed to 
sink into this state. She must be roused, interested 
in spite of herself, or there will be total collapse. 
The worst is, there is no remedy for the cause of 
all this; the only question is, whether any certainty 
would not be better than this state of hopeless 
suspense.’’ 

‘* That is what I say,’’ put in Humphrey, with 
a glance at Dym, who was standing by the fire, 
smoothing her little silk apron thoughtfully. 

Dym looked up quickly. 

**No, no, Dr. Grey; don’t let him say that, he 
is always telling me so. It would kill her; I am 
sure it would,’’ speaking with her old energy. 


**The question is whether she has really any 


” 


hope remaining,’’ returned Dr. Grey; ‘‘ whether 
this indifference to everything does not mean that 
she has secretly relinquished it. Tell us, Miss 
Elliott—you are more with her than any one—do 
you think she believes her son is alive?’’ 

**T don’t know; she has not spoken of him 
lately,’’ answered Dym, in a low voice. ‘‘ She 
has got all his things about her; her bed was 
quite strewn yesterday with broken toys and books 
and even baby-clothes. Florence was telling her 
what everything was when I came in. I wanted 
to put them away, but she would not let me.”’ 

‘¢ She thinks that they are relics,’’ returned Dr. 
Grey, quickly. ‘I was right, you see; she never 
expects to have him back again.” 

“Oh, Dr. Grey, I never thought of that,’’ 
answered Dym, and the tears sprang to her eyes; 
‘**but indeed, indeed, you are mistaken. 1 re- 
member now Florence was saying her prayers to 
her, and she made her say that part over twice 
about her father coming back.’’ 

Dr. Grey shook his head; he was quite of 
another opinion. ; 

**If you take my advice, you will try to find 
out exactly what she thinks, I believe with Mr. 





Nethecote that she knows already, and that she 
will be able to bear any certainty.”’ 

Dym was still standing by the fire when Huta- 
phrey came back from accompanying the doctor 
to the door. She turned to him with one of her 
worried looks. 

‘Humphrey, I can’t bear this much longer— 
you all thinking me wrong, I mean; but some 
one else must tell her.”’ 

‘* Nay, surely no one understands her so well as 
you do, Dym.”’ 

‘**T cannot help that,’’ with a touch of her old 
irritability; ‘‘if you and Dr. Grey persist in 
thinking it right, one of you must doit. It will 
not be a lie on your lips.’’ 

** Ay, whatever do you mean, Dym ?”’ 

‘<Tf I said he was dead, I should tell a lie; he 
is not dead—I feel it—I know it. What is the 
day of the month, Humphrey? I am beginning 
to forget everything.’’ And she put her hand to 
her head in a confused tired way. 

“‘It is the twenty-first of March,’’ returned 
Humphrey, looking at her in surprise ; ‘‘ Madam’s 
been ailing over three months now. Let me see, 
Flo will be four years old on the twentieth of 
next month.”’ 

‘“Yes, yes, I know. I was not thinking of that. 
It is just three years and seven months, then, since 
he went away; a year and seven months since we 
last heard. It is a long time, a very long time, 
Humphrey ; no wonder you all lose hope.”’ 

‘‘The only marvel is you haven’t lost it too,’ 
replied Humphrey, in his gruffest tone; it made 
his heart ache to see how the girl clung to her 
belief; ‘‘ but it is not any use ; you will be obliged 
to let it go.” 

‘Never! what are you talking about? I could 
not, I could not.’’ Her eyes quite shone with 
excitement; her voice trembled and grew eager. 
‘*You may take away the last hope from that poor 
woman ; I cannot prevent you—I dare not, if you 
think it right; but no one shall make me believe 
that he will not come back to his child one 
day.” 

Humphrey did not answer. Her earnestness 
staggered him in spite of himself. The squire 
alive still: a year and seven months, and yet he 
had not reached them? The idea was too im- 
probable, it was contrary to all reason. He would 
have liked to argue the girl out of her obstinate 
belief; but he feared angering her. Dym’s fire 
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was only a sudden blaze, and it died out as soon 
as Humphrey left her. 

‘‘They will reason me even out of this, if I 
listen to them. Why will they not leave me alone 
to believe what I like?’’ she said to herself, with 
va sudden spasm of doubt and misery. ‘‘Oh, 
Kelpie, do you really think your master is dead— 
really, really dead!’’ But, though the sagacious 
animal licked her hand in the same reassuring 
manner as before, she was not comforted. 

Dym suddenly felt with a great terror that her 
hope was slipping from- her. She had spoken 
bravely, but why did her heart all at once fail 
her? Was it that the suspense was becoming 
unbearable even to her? She had told Humphrey 
she would never believe he was dead; that it 
would be a lie on her lips if she said it to his 
mother. Why did her conscience accuse her of 
falseness? Had she meant what she said? Had 
she been utterly true? Had not her wish blinded 
her when she had so spoken ? 

Dym felt as though she were collapsing too; a 
sudden paralysis of fear was on her; her faith had 
received a shock in reality; the poor thing was 
weary and spent with nursing ; fatigue and depres- 


sion were wearing out her hopefulness, The body 


is often to blame for these moods. When Dym 
sat down with a little shiver and asked herself if 
she believed this thing or the other, she wanted 
to sleep away her fears. 

It would have been a wonder if she had not 
been tired ; she was too young and weak for such 
a responsibility ; the strain of it was almost wearing 
her out. 

Mrs. Chichester could hardly bear her to be out 
of the room. Dym schooled herself into bright- 
ness whenever she came near her friend. The 
poor invalid, in her blindness and helplessness, 
grew more dependent on her young companion 
every day. Dym’s sweet voice never sounded 
tired in the sick-room; her light step—how it 
flagged when it crossed the threshold !—was like 
music to the ears that had grown to listen for it 
night and day; the soft touches that had once 
proved so soothing to Guy Chichester were never 
weary of manipulating the hot brow. Dym kept 
untiring vigils in the sick-room; she denied herself 
needful rest, trying to beguile the tedium of those 
long nights. Mrs. Chichester never slept till 
dawn ; for some hours she was always wakeful and 
restless. Dym had grown into the habit of taking 


the earliest part of the night watch; Dorothy sat 
and dozed quite placidly all the rest of the time. 
Mrs, Chichester would be waiting for her now, 
she thought, with a touch of compunction at her 
idleness. Stewart came in to close the shutters 
as she rose wearily from her chair. ‘It is going 
to be a wild night, miss,’’ he said, as Dym stood 
for a moment looking out at the black rain-clouds 
that were scudding across the sky. The wind was 
driving along the terrace and whistling fiercely 
among the gable-ends; the elms were creaking 
and straining their mighty limbs like angry giants; 
in the kitchen garden there was a flapping of bare 
boughs; that night the Nid was swollen, and 
lashed its banks with white froth. Later on the 
flood-gates of heaven seemed open, and a driving 
rain and mist filled the valley; a hollow moaning 
reverberated among the hills and echoed mourn- 
fully through the dim woods. Dym shivered as 
she passed the conservatory door, for it reminded 
her of that evening, more than three years ago, 
when Humphrey, with pale face and dripping 
clothes, stood in that very place and told her 
Honor was dead. Dym found Florence curled up 
among her grandmother’s pillows when she entered 
the sick-room; the little maid had stolen across 
the corridor with her little white night-gown and 
bare rosy feet, and now sat open-eyed and solemn, 
| looking like a bright-eyed fairy perched at Mrs. 
! Chichester’s ear. 

|  **Oh, Flossie, how’naughty !’’ 

Florence shook back the fair hair from her face, 
and argued the matter, 

‘‘Flo is not naughty ; Flo’s good.” 

‘“‘T am afraid not, my darling,’’ and Dym 
finished her rebuke with a shower of kisses. 
‘« There, say good-night to grannie.”’ 

‘¢Florence has been saying such dreadful 
things,” said Mrs. Chichester, gathering the child 
fondly in her weak arms; ‘‘she has been making 
poor grandmamma so unhappy. She tells me she 
won’t love papa any longer.’’ 

*¢Oh, Flo, for shame !”’ 

“TI think he is a naughty papa to stop away all 
this time,’’ affirmed Flo, confidently. ‘‘I don’t 
think he is good, like grannie and mamma and 
auntig¢. I like auntie best,’’ she whispered, as 
Dym carried her away. Dym, gravely kissing the 
little face before she left it, felt to-night as though 
the child’s words had stricken her to the heart. 
Even Flossie was tired of waiting. 
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‘¢T think I feel more restless than ever, to- 
night,’’ sighed Mrs. Chichester, as Dym sat down 
beside her. ‘Oh, that wind !’’ 

“Tt is a rough lullaby, certainly,” 


The dog’s behavior did not tend to reassure 
Dym; she knew the collie’s sagacity was rarely at 
fault. For some reason or other he wanted her to 


returned | open the door; perhaps some one was outside, 


Dym, cheerfully, as she drew the heavy curtains | most likely a tramp. Dym’s imagination did not 


closer, and looked to the fastening of the shutters, 
and then broke a blazing log into splinters. The 
white china tiles reflected the pleasant glow; the 
lamp burned brightly. 


Dym, as she read, stole a | 


| 


| stretch to the idea of house-breakers ; she had been 
too long an inhabitant of the eee valley for 
such a notion to enter her head ; but still she was 
all alone. There might be two tramps, perhaps, 


glance now and then at the white face lying on | or even gypsies; she did not feel in the least 
the pillow with blank open eyes, and thin hands | disposed to open the door. 

fluttering aimlessly over the coverlet, and thought | 
that, worn and faded as it had grown, it was | 


beautiful still. 

In spite of her efforts, Dym’s voice would take 
tired tones now and then; her nerves were in a 
state of tension to-night ; her readiug was purely 
mechanical. Through it all she seemed to hear 
the dripping of the rain on the terrace as the wind 
lulled. Long before the usual hour Mrs. Chi- 
chester sent her away, pretending she could sleep; 
and Dym, with some reluctance, gave up her post 
to Dorothy. 

It was her ordinary custom to go down and pat 
Kelpie and bid him good-night before she went to 
her room, and, however tired she was, she never 
omitted the custom; but to-night Kelpie was not 
stretched as usual on the black bear-skin in the 
library ; he was whining restlessly at the foot of 
the stairs, as though he were weary of waiting for 
his young mistress. 

Dym stooped down and caressed him; but, 
though he licked her hand gratefully, he continued 
visibly uneasy, and trembled in every limb. 

‘Why, Kelpie, old fellow, what ails you? I 
suppose the wind is making you nervous too. One 
o'clock, and the storm shows no sign of lulling,’’ 
as the glass in the conservatory rattled and shook 
in its frame, and the hail beat fiercely on the 
terrace outside. ‘‘What an awful night!’’ she 
thought, glancing round the dimly-lighted hall 
rather fearfully. 

**Lie down, good dog,’’ she said, soothingly. 
But Kelpie resisted every effort to coax him to his 
bear-skin; on the contrary, his restlessness in- 
creased ; he whined, tooked up in Dym’s face, ran 
towards the door, and commenced sniffing under 
it, and then threw back his head with a low 
prolonged howl. 





Again she attempted to coax Kelpie away; she 
even took hold of his collar and tried to drag him 
with her two hands, but it was no use; the dog 
only growled at her reproachfully, and broke into 
a dismal howl. In another moment he would 
arouse the house. 

‘* There can be no harm if I slip the chain and 
let him run through,’’ she thought; ‘‘it is silly 
of me to be so frightened ; perhaps, after all, it is 
only Sukey, or one of her pups strayed up from 
the keeper’s lodge.’’ But for all that she was 
nervous, and bungled sadly over the bolts. She 
had miscalculated the distance, however ; the dog, 
with all his efforts, could not squeeze himself 
through the aperture, and his bark of disappoint- 
ment drove Dym’s fears to the wind in the terror 
lest Mrs. Chichester should be alarmed. ‘Oh, 
hush, hush!’’ she cried, dropping the chain in 
desperation ; she thought she could close the door 
quickly after him, but she had forgotten the wind. 
Kelpie had scarcely vanished into the darkness 
before a wild gust blew the door out of her hand, 
and drove her backward, pelting her face and 
dress with hailstones, and nearly lifting her off 
her feet. 

All her strength could not have'availed to close 
the heavy oak door; the servants slept far away, 
no one could hear her if she called; the lights 
were flaring, her hair and dress blew about 
wildly. All at once a low uncontrollable cry 
broke from her lips, and her knees trembled 
under her. 

And why? 

Because a warm human hand, groping in the 
darkness, suddenly touched hers; and a voice 
close by, speaking out of the storm and wind, 
said, ‘*Don’t be afraid. Kelpie knows me. I 
am Guy Chichester !’’ 
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“I SEE THE POINT.” 
By J. P. McCorp. 


Two worthy farmers once fell out, 

I never knew just what about; 

Although in every neighbor’s view, 

The cause was small for such ado. 
One’s sheep, perhaps, had passed their bounds, 
And pastured on the other’s grounds; 
Or one had seen the other’s colt 

Across his patch of melons bolt; 

Or one of eggs had spoiled a nest, 
Because he deemed his right the best, 
While yet the other’s right seemed clear, 
Because his hens had cackled near. 

Or may be, in some breach of laws 

The quarrel had a graver cause. 

One may have failed, on some pretence, 
To build his share of border fence; 

Or one, with sly and stealthy hand, 

Had turned a brooklet on his land, 
Which else to nature’s course had kept, 
And through his neighbor’s meadow crept, 
Marked where it had been wont to pass, 
By tortuous streaks of greener grass. 

Whatever had begun their feud, 

A word might soon have changed their mood; 
But either would have judged it weak 
That kind and generous word to speak. 
Their hatred therefore gathered strength 
With every day; until, at length, 

Their wisest friends would try no more 
Their old relations to restore. 

Then each the other blamed aloud, 
And told his faults in every crowd; 
Then each to slander turned his tongue, 
And anger’s vulgar missiles flung; 

As if the cleaner one appears, 

The more his neighbor he besmears. 

When now, from passion’s burning height, 
Jones thought he saw just what was right— 
Although he would have found, when cooled, 
That he had been deceived, befooled— 

Old Quibble’s office straight he sought, 
And all his wrongs before him brought, 
And vowed if justice could be won 
On earth, it should be surely done. 

“Your cause is good,” the lawyer cried, 

“TI dare for you at once decide.” 
The winds with speed dispersed the news; 


Nor could John Wiggins well refuse 
To stand defence. He thought, besides, 
Since law for just awards provides, 
That when the facts were known and bared 
For him must judgment be declared; 
While Jones should find, that in her school 
Dame Justice scourges every fool, 
With hopes like these, he spread his case 
Before a lawyer’s gracious face. 
“It grieves me, sir,” the man replied, 
“That I must take the other side; 
Had Jones not been before you here, 
I would of course for you appear. 
Yet let me say, I have a friend 
Whom I am free to recommend; 
In practice skilled, in law profound 
As any man that walks the ground. 
A note from me will guide you right, 
And place this chance in proper light.” 
As Wiggins rose and left the place, 
His thanks were radiant in his face. 
When from the office well away, 
Iie wondered what the note might say, 
And chose to know; for Quibble’s haste 
The paper in his hand had placed 
Without a seal. Perhaps he thought 
One who at school was never taught 
Could read no written lines at all, 
Or such at least as lawyers scrawl. 

“*T seize my chance,” the farmer said, 
And, as he spoke, he stood and read: 
“These geese are fat and heavy, brother; 

If you pick one I will the other.” 
“T see the point,” the man exclaimed, 
With waving fist and face inflamed ; 
“The gain, it seems, in this affair, 
Will be to those who make us bare. 
Fat geese, forsooth! In vain the net 
In sight of even geese is set. 
Since Quibble and his learned friend 
Would each his side with warmth defend, 
With less regard to right and law 
Than to the fees they hope to draw, 
Their sordid wishes I will foil, 
And with my neighbor end the broil.” 
If men heed not the lesson taught, 
| Their wisdom may be dearly bought. 





** MUSINGS.” 


By Tuomas GEorGE LA MOILLE. 


Some mighty ones, with fate’s sharp pen, 
Make out a name: 

If deeds of love, they brighten up 
The scroll of fame; 

If acts of hate, they darker grow 
In clouds of shame. . 

As sure as night succeeds the day, 
*Tis just as sure 

Time’s tireless energies proclaim, 
Naught shall endure. 

And Nature’s forces victims all 
For death procure. 

Wherever our dead dust be laid 
It matters not. 

Who'd like to change the verdict just, 


Gone and forgot? 

Be it king’s tomb, or soon or late, 
Men plow the spot. 

*Mid ocean’s restless billows ’neath 
The cruel foam, 

On mountain steep, in prairie wide, 
With kindred loam, 

What recks it unto us when fled 
To our long home? 

*Twould seem to sweeten welcome slee> 
If when we die, 

To have the wild-rose and the violet 
Mark where we lie, 

In peaceful waiting the loud trump 
Till earth’s last sky. 
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AN esteemed correspondent furnishes us with a number of 
very interesting items, gathered from “The Book of Oddi- 
ties,” which was published in the last century; some of them 
will be found both quaint and curious: 


The Odd Family.—In the reign of King William the 
Third, there lived at Ipswich, in Suffolk, a family, which 
from the number of peculiarities belonging to it, was distin- 
guished by the name of the Odd Family. Every event, 
remarkably good or bad, happened to this family in an odd 
year, or on an odd day of the month, and every one of them 
had something odd in his or her person, manner and behavior. 
The very letters of their Christian names always happened 
to be of an odd number. The husband’s name was Peter, 
and the.wife’s Rahab; they had seven children, all boys, 
viz.: Solomon, Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas, David, Eze- 
kiel. The husband had but one leg, and his wife one arm, 
Solomon was born blind of his left eye, and Roger lost his 
right eye by accident ; James had his left ear pulled off bya 
boy in a quarrel, and Matthew was born with only three 
fingers on his right hand. Jonas had a stump foot, and 
David was humpbacked; all these, except David, were re- 
markably short, and Ezekiel was six feet two inches high at 
the age of nineteen. The stump-foot Jonas and the hump- 
back David got wives of fortune, but no girl would listen to 
the address of the rest. The husband’s hair was as black as 
jet, and the wife’s as remarkably white, yet every one of 
their children had red hair. The husband had the peculiar 
misfortune of falling into a deep saw-pit, where he was 
starved to death, in the year 1691, and the wife, refusing all 
kinds of sustenance, died in five days afterhim. In the year 
1703, Ezekiel enlisted as a grenadier, and although he was 
afterwards wounded in twenty-three places, he recovered. 
Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas and David died at different 
places on the same day, in the year 1713, and Solomon and 
Ezekiel were drowned together in crossing the Thames 
in 1723. 


State Sovereignties becoming mere Corporations.— 
The following letter from Philadelphia, to parties in Boston, 
was written in February, 1791: 

“The Supreme Court of the United States opened here 
last week. The Judges did not all attend. The only action 
entered was brought by a Foreigner, against the State of 
Maryland. The writ was served upon the GovERNOR, the 

. 
Supreme Executive of the State, and upon the Attorney 
General. Two months are given for the State to plead. 
Should this action be maintained, one great national question 
will be settled—that is, that the several States have relin, 
guished all their SOVEREIGNTIES, and have become mere 
corporations, upon the establishment of the General Govern- 
ment. For a Sovereign State can never be coerced by the 
authority of another government. Should this point be 


public securities, and by all their creditors. As the execu- 
tion will be against them as mere corporations, they will be 
issued against all the inhabitants generally; the Governor 
and all other citizens will be alike liable. Such offices will 
not be coveted; even the Constitutional privileges in the 
several States, against arresting Senators and Representatives, 
while the Courts are sitting, will be done away.” 


The Continental Congress of 1784 Searching for a 
Place to Assemble.—The question having come up, in 
1784, where Congress should reassemble when it adjourned, 
the delegates from Rhode Island informed Congress that the 
Legislature of that State, at the February session, passed the 
following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That the delegates of this State be, and they 
are hereby instructed to use their influence to obtain a recess 
of Congress as soon as the national business will possibly 
admit. 

“Tt is further voted that the delegates of this State request 
that honorable body to adjourn to convene at Rhode Island 
in the course of next year, or as soon as may be convenient ; 
that Congress be informed, that if the aforesaid request shall 
be acceded to, this State will prepare suitable buildings for 
their accommodation. And therefore moved, 

“That on the 26th day of May next, the President 
adjourn this Congress until the 26th day of October next, 
then to meet at Newpoii, in the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, and if a sufficient number of mem- 
bers to form a house should not then meet, that all the 
business before this Congress unfinished at the time of said 
adjournment, be referred to the United States in Congress, 
who shall be assembled at said Newport, on the first Monday 
in November next.” 

A motion was made and seconded, to strike out the words 
“then to meet at Newport, in the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations,” and afterwards, “ at said Newport ;”” 
and on the question, shall those words stand? it passed in 
the negative, and the words were struck out. 

A motion was then made and seconded, in lieu of the 
words struck out, to insert, “to meet at Philadelphia;” and 
on the question being put, it was decided in the negative. 

MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA ASKED TO MAKE ADVANCES 
TOWARDS ERECTING BUILDINGS FOR THE RECEPTION OF Con- 
GRESS.—A motion was then made and seconded, to postpone 
the further consideration of the motion under debate, in order 
to take up the following: “ That the States of Maryland 
and Virginia be informed, that provided they will advance 
the United States pounds, for erecting the necessary 
buildings for the reception of Congress at or near George- 
town at the falls of Powtomack, it shall be allowed by 
them in the requisitions made on them for the year —— 
by the United States in Congress assembled,” which motion 
was also decided in the negative. 








supported, in favor of this cause against Maryland, each 
State in the Union may be sued by the possessor of their 
VoL. VIII.—30 


A motion was then made and seconded, in lieu of the 
words struck out, to insert “ Alexandria,’ with no better 
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success; when, fina!ly, a motion to insert, in lieu of the 
words struck out, ‘to meet at Trenton, in the State of New 
Jersey, agreeable to their act of the 21st of October last,” 
which was adopted. 


Pictures of Washington.—In a letter, under date of 
July 31, 1779, from Hon. William Vernon to his son, Wil- 
liam H. Vernon, then in France, I find the following: 

“ You will find a letter enclosed from Samuel King, who 
sends you ten miniature pictures of his Excellency General 
Washington, which he desires you will dispose of at three 
guineas apiece. I can’t think they will sell for that price. 
He desires I would inform you to sell them for what they 
will fetch, and send him the proceeds in shirting linen, from 
one and eightpence to two and fourpence per English yard. 
You will employ some broker to sell them, as I don’t sup- 
pose you will hawk about pictures. They are a good like- 
ness, and not badly painted.” 

The writer of the above letter, William Vernon, was one 
of the most active supporters of the Government at the time 
that it was organized, and he was untiring in his efforts to 
found a Navy. April 19, 1777, he was selected, in connec- 
tion with James Warren and John Deshon, to form a Board 
of Assistants to the Marine Committee, and under instruc- 
tions sent to them under the signature of John Hancock, they 
at once organized the Eastern Department of the Naval 
Board, and chose Mr, Vernon as their head. They were to 
establish themselves at or near to Boston, and it is well 
known how efficient they proved, and what good service 
they rendered the country. 

Vernon, the son, on leaving college went to Europe under 
the patronage of John Adams, to make himself familiar 
with certain articles of manufacture and trade, preparatory 
to. settling down in business in his own country. While 
absent (the year prior to the date of the above letter), his 
father sent him a copy of Peale’s Washington, made by the 
above-named Samuel King, which he was at liberty to 
present to the King or to any one on whom he saw fit to 
bestow it. This picture was entrusted to the care of Lafay- 
ette, and went out in the same frigate with him; the distin- 
guished Frenchman having expressed to Mr. Vernon a 
desire to be bearer of a letter to his son. 

Young Vernon, during his absence, made a collection of 
pictures, which he brought to this country, and after his 
death they were scattered. An account of them has already 
been published. The miniatures sent to him by King were 
probably reduced copies of the copy of Peale’s Washington, 
and it would be interesting to know what became of them. 

Samuel King was a painter of very ordinary ability; but 
he had the faculty of catching a likeness, and as this with 
many compensated for the want of other qualities, he was 
frequently called upon to paint the portraits of those who 
could afford to indulge their taste in this way. But the calls 
were by no means so pressing as to absorb his whole time, 
and as he was skilled in the manufacture of mathematical in- 
struments, he combined the two callings, carrying them on to- 
gether in a small shop on the principal street in Newport. It 
was while he was thus engaged that application was made to 
him to take two pupils, art students, who desired to learn at 
his hand the rudiments of drawing and painting. These two 





pupils were Edward G. Malbone of Newport and Washing- 
ton Allston of South Carolina. Malbone was then but six- 
teen, and his fellow-student was still younger; and it is 
interesting to know that with such slight promptings as they 
could have had at the hand of their early teacher, they both 
rose to the highest position in the profession. Malbone’s 
miniatures have never been excelled, if they have been 
equaled; and we all know in what high estimation’ the 
works of Allston are held. Allston lived to a ripe old age, 
gaining renown through all those years; but Malbone was 
cut off in early manhood. He was born in 1777, and died 
in 1807. His finest work, * The Hours,” is now owned by 
the Providence Athenzeum, and all who see it admit that it is 
as lovely in conception as it is beautiful in execution. 
GEORGE C. MASsoNn, 


How to Make a Model Newspaper.—The literary and 
mechanical ingenuity displayed in the efforts to make a 
model newspaper are forcibly exemplified in the following 
from a correspondent, who says: “ The enclosed enumerative 
stanzas describe, perhaps, an Utopian gazette. The attempt 
is made to exhaust what the writer believes should be the 
necessary features of a good newspaper. Great pains have 
been taken to make the piece absolutely rhymeless, and by 
way of uniqueness, to compel its conforming, without the 
shadow of an error, to the other ornamental requirements 
(twelve in all) of the prefatory note; at the same time, all 
the intended sense or meaning remains intact. It is con- 
venient for the writer to send the stanzas in print, but this 
would of course be their first publication. If they be ac- 
cepted, the Editor is requested to nowhere alter the language, 
as almost every word is inserted under one or other of the 
(twelve) working rules—not one of which rules should be 
broken on any account.” 


DESCRIPTION OF A MODEL NEWSPAPER, 


Dairy, Semi-Weexkty, AND WEEKLY: 


Which paper should be owned and conducted by godly men, 
and sold at the lowest paying rate. 

[As will be seen, this piece of metrical prose is in 8-and-7 
trochaics. The lines, however, contain several peculiarities, 
all but the first of which need to be pointed out. (1) Each 
stanza is without rhyme, and (2) no rhyme is found in any 
two contiguous stanzas taken as one. (3) In every stanza, 
the vowel or diphthongal sound in the last accented syllable 
of each line, and that in the final (unaccented) syllable of 
each of the first and third lines, are all different; (4) neither 
of the two final syllables of the first line of any stanza con- 
tains the same vowel or diphthongal sound as that in the 
terminal syllable of the last line of the preceding stanza; and 
(5) the same vowel or diphthongal sound does not $ccur in 
the last syllable of any two contiguous stanzas, nor (6) in the 
last syllable of the second line of any two such stanzas, nor 
(7), as already half stated (in 3), in the last syllable of the 
second line of any two contiguous pairs of lines, or half- 
stanzas. Moreover, no emphatic monosyllable is admitted 
where incompatible with the rhythm; no unemphatic mono- 
syllable is employed in an accented place; no second or 
fourth line—all of which of course end on the accent— 
terminates on a secondary emphatic syllable of a word; no 
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word beginning with a vowel-sound comes immediately after 
one ending in a vowel-sound; no word beginning with a 
consonant-sound comes immediately after one ending in the 
same consonant-sound; and, excepting nineteen necessary 
but simple monosyllables and one echoed trisyllable, no word 
in the piece is used more than once. 

The rigorous application of rules so minute and complex 
must sometimes, obviously, necessitate a recourse to forms of 
expression such as would scarcely be chosen in writing freely 
—a consideration to be kept in mind in reading these verses. } 


I.— NEGATIVE, 


It rejecteth contributions! 
Fav’ring wrong, untruth, or guile, 
Or that countenance or wink at 
Routs, the stage, or hafmful sports. 


It from things announced to happen 
Weedeth such as fail of worth ; 
And from gleanings past, historic, 
Purgeth matters, lines, unsafe. 
It admitteth nothing vulgar; 
Doth not jest at sacred thoughts; - 
And ignoreth outrage, swearing, 
Hazards, drink, nicotian leaf. 


It inserteth not nor hints of 
Spiteful or injurious words; 

But, when glaring vice it noteth, 
Claims for guilty pains condign, 


And it barreth fiction vapid, 
Frivolous, corrupt, or low; 

Shutting out the same as hurtful 
Both to wise and saintly walk. 


II.—POSITIVE. 


*Tis a sheet octavoed,—handy ; 
Fit in paper; impress clear; 
And, regarding type-arrangement, 
Excellent, attractive, spruce. 

?Tis a journal prudent, sober, 
Courtly, sensible, concise ; 

With, anon, a buoyant outbreak, 
Hum’rous turn, or spice of wit. 


*Tis a guest esteemed by fathers, 
Matrons, children, misses, youth ; 

Plenteous in gainful reading, 
Fireside problems, wholesome tales, 


Tis a record prized of ranchmen, 
Shepherds, tillers of the soil; 

And, amongst the social topics, 
Giveth all the farm-hints new. 


*Tis a bulletin for merchants, 
Proxies,? holders bond or share; 
Trusty, full, on stocks and money, 
Commerce, trade, exchange, and gold. 


*Tis a chronicle for workers, 
Whether using head or hands,— 
For collegians philosophic, 
As for navvies on the rail. 


’Tis a news-collector, valued 
For its manifold accounts ; 
Gath’ring in, from thousand sources, 
Numberless occurrings, deeds. 


, 





1 Advertisements emphatically included. 
* Here used for brokers, agents, &c. 








*Tis a chart of useful knowledge, 
And of sound affairs of taste; 
With alacrity producing 

All essential fancy, fact. 


*Tis a leader ardent, stalworth, 
In the total-abst’nence league,— 
Abstinence for self-secureness, 
And for sake of friend or foe. 


Tis, concerning views of statecraft, 
Independent, dauntless, firm; 

First, though, weighing ev’ry question 
In the scales of Truth and Right. 

’Tis at feud with error, falsehood, 
Fraud, injustice, aught unclean; 

For the common weal contending, 
Void of all intent unfair. 


’Tis a guardian constant, helpful, 
Of the lower creatures, dumb; 
Judging that Immanuel’s dictate 
Loud condemneth ill to these. 


*Tis a Mentor to the Christian,— 
Middle-aged or young or old; 

Urgent for unceasing progress, 
And a faith which acts by love. 


And, in chief, it has the sinner’s 
Highest welfare deep at heart; 
Making known, as fleet his life-days, 
What should bring eternal good. 
: Wi1LIAM Boyp, 





Curiosities of the Olden Time.—lIt is fortunate for the 
sake of history, that there are men and women in the world 
who devote a large portion of their lives in searching after 
relics, landmarks, and the few remaining fragments belong- 
ing to the past. To them are we indebted for much that we 
know about those who preceded us. The character of the 
people, their forms and modes of worship, their civil and 
political life, have all been made indisputable history by 
joining together the various links picked up here and there, or 
taken from some out-of-the-way hiding-place, or remote 
corner of the world. 

We extract the following from an entertaining and 
instructive article in the Ledger: 

Our local archeologists and historians, throughout the 
country, are making a commendable effort to gather relics 
of ancient or lost tribes, and facts connected with the early 
history of the country; and we are glad to learn that a 
number of persons in our own State are giving these 
subjects some attention. A few weeks ago we recorded the 
fact that Prof. S. S. Haldeman made a very valuable 
discovery in a cave near his house, of several hundred pieces 
of pottery, arrow heads, stone hatchets, etc., which he is now 
engaged in arranging and classifying, and of which some 
interesting details were furnished our readers in Prof. 
Rathvon’s “ Winter Excursion,” printed recently. Several 
days ago two or three articles were found in Salisbury 
Township of some interest; and now Samuel Evans, Esq., 
of Columbia, informs us that he has some very valuable In- 
dian relics which he procured a few days ago from Mr. 
Jacob Staman, of Washington Borough, all of which were 
found in a single grave a few yards in the rear of his dwell- 
ing. They were dug up in the fall of 1873, and consist 
of an iron helmet, a skull, the principal bones of the legs 
and arms, a large iron axe, iron hoe, an iron instrument 
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which might have been used for a sword, and a large clay 
pot, broken into a number of pieces. 

This is an interesting discovery and has some historical 
value. It is known that a powerful warlike tribe of Indians, 
called the Susquehannocks, had a settlement for several 
hundred years upon the banks of our principal river, two 
days’ journey above the first falls in that river, and that their 
town was fortified by stockades to protect it from sudden 
attacks of the Iroquois or Five Nation Indians of New 
York. Captain John Smith, who ascended to the head of 
Chesapeake Bay in August, 1608, met a number of these 
Indains, of whom he gives a graphic description. He says 
they could turn out six hundred warriors. He locates their 
town on his map where Washington Borough now stands. 

Evans, in his Analysis (2d ed., A.D. 1755), says that Bell, 
in the service of Maryland, at the fort (remains of which 
were standing in 1755), on the east side of the Susquehanna, 
about three miles below Wright’s Ferry, “ by the defeat of 
many hundreds, gave them a blow that they (the Five 
Nations) never recovered from.” 

The Susquehannocks, before the appearance of Captain 
Smith at the mouth of the river, traded with the French, and 
had firearms. A man named Claibourne established a 
trading-post at the mouth of the Susquehanna as early as 
1631, and furnished the tribe with many articles of European 
manufacture. Being the most powerful tribe southeast of the 
Blue Ridge, their trade was very valuable, and it is presumed 
that Lord Baltimore sent some armed soldiers, under the 
command of Bell, to help the Susquehannocks to repel the 
Iroquois, who made frequent raids upon the weaker tribes. 

Miss Barber, late of Columbia, in her valuable journal, 
speaks of this battle, in which Bell participated, but locates it 
at “ Patton’s Hill,” just below the dam at Columbia. As to 
that point she is probably mistaken. The Indian town was 
no doubt located on Mr, Staman’s farm, upon a knoll, around 
the base of which winds a stream of never-failing water. 
Upon the top of this knoll large quantities of muscle shells 
have been plowed up, and upon the north front great 
numbers of stone and iron hatchets have also been unearthed. 
The relics above mentioned evidently belonged to an Indian 
warrior who was probably killed in this battle. In the bed 
of the run at the east base there is a flat stone about three 
feet in diameter, with deep, smooth grooves, like the letters 
IIV. The single grooves are two feet long, the others about 
one foot, 2 

This may have been a sign to designate the western 
boundary which divided the hunting-grounds between the 
Susquehannocks and a tribe located at Paxton Creek. The 
figure V may represent Chicques Creek, east and west branch, 
and the grooves to the left of it, Conoy and Conewaga Creeks, 
or the one at Shock’s mill and Conoy. 

Mr. Bender, who left Mount Joy in 1839 and took up his 
residence in Wisconsin, writes that when at the head of 
Rock River an old Indian prophet hearing that he was from 
the land of Penn sent for him. He styled himself the X Vth 
Prophet in succession. He said his ancestors and predeces- 
sors in office lived upon the Susquehanna River at the mouth 
of Arrauqas, which according to his map is Swatara Creek. 
From that puint one day’s journey down the river in a canoe 
was another tribe. From his chart he described the prin- 
cipal creeks flowing into the Susquehanna River from the 
East. Chicques Creek he described accurately and stated that 
a battle had been fought in the angle of the east and north 
forks of that stream, in which seven hundred warriors were 
engaged. ‘The conflict was brought on by a dispute between 
two tribes as to which of those branches constituted the 
line which separated their hunting-grounds. 

As the Susquehannocks were the most powerful it is pre- 
sumed that they were the conquerors, and in consequence 
extended their western boundary to the second principal 
stream west of that. It is supposed that the grooves in the 





rock referred to merely designated the lines of their 
conquests and the western boundary of their hunting-giound. 

A few years before the arrival of William Penn in 
America the Iroquois made a sudden attack upon the 
Susquehannocks and defeated them. They dismembered 
the nation and distributed its members among other tribes 
and placed chiefs of other nations to rule over them. A tribe 
of Ganawese Indians occupied the Susquehannock town for a 
number of years. They were visited by William Penn in 
1701, and Governor Evans in 1707. Iron bullets about an 
inch or an inch and a half in diameter have been found upon 
this bloody ground. Miss Barber says the Marylanders 
brought cannons with them and threw them into the river 
after the battle, 

Mr. Thomas Masterson has a very valuable collection of 
stone hatchets, darts, hominy pounders, and a great variety of 
beads found at Washington and Conoy Creek, where Captain 
Smith also locates a tribe on his map in 1608, where they 
remained until 1741. 


From an esteemed correspondent we have received some 
criticisms on the article in a lace number of the MONTHLY, 
under the caption of “ An Expressive Epitaph,” which we 
are pleased to maxe room for; also an interesting and cu- 
rious epitaph written by Miss Gould herself: 

In the March number of your magazine, I notice your 
reference to Miss Hannah F. Gould’s epitaphs written upon 
the character of people then living. I am fortunate enough 
to have in my possession a copy of these epitaphs, penned 
about the very time they were made, by Mr. Cushing himself, 
for my aunt, Miss T., of Salem, now deceased, who in her 
youth was a frequent visitor to Newburyport, and was well 
acquainted with many of the gentlemen whose peculiarities 
of character were taken off by Miss Gould. It is noteworthy 
that the epitaph upon Miss Gould, as ascribed by your cor- 
respondent to Mr. Cushing, is in this collection of mine, 
which is in Mr. Cushing’s own handwriting, ascribed to Mr. 
Ebenezer Bailey. As there are some slight verbal differences, 
I venture to transcribe my copy, thus : 

“ Here lies one whose wit 
Without wounding could hit, 
And green grow the grave that’s above her; 
She has sent every beau 
To the regions below, 
And now she’s gone there for a lover.” 

So, too, the epitaph upon Mr. Cushing is, as written in my 

collection, somewhat better than your correspondent’s : 
“ Lie aside, all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Reposes the ashes of Cushing ; 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, as they say, 
And perhaps even here he’ll be pushing.” 

You may be interested enongh in the subject to publish the 
epitaph on Miss Gould written by herself. It is as follows: 

** Now Hannah has done 

With her rhyming and fun ; 

When her course from the world she was shaping, 
The bells would not toll 

For so little a soul, 

From so mighty a body escaping.” 

In this collection of mine I find thirty-one epitaphs, in- 
cluding the two on Miss Gould. 

Henry T. WATERS. 
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The Outlook.—In public and private circles the leader 
in conversation bears directly upon the “ outlook.” ‘ How is 
business ?”? “* What are the prospects ?” ‘How do you ac- 
count for such general depression?” are questions of our 
everyday life, and questions too that concern us all. The 
responses which they evoke are in the main very unsatisfac- 
tory, not because they always give us the truth, but chiefly 
for the reason that they are hedged in and protected with so 
many contingencies, ifs or ands, that we gather but little 
light from them. In the main, however, they compel us to 
see that a cloud still hovers near most all forms of business 
industry, and that, like Micawber, most everybody is daily 
expecting “something to turn up.” Some few are endeav- 
oring to turn up something for themselves, and though they 
find it as going against the grain, they have the satisfaction 
of some reward, if it be not up to their expectations. These 
few are worthy of imitating, if not in kind, at least in 
spirit. It is only by a general striking out with capital, 
talent and labor that we can hasten a revival of business. 
There are too many weak-kneed and vacillating in the 
market to ever turn the tide to a rising one. And various 
causes are assigned for such timidity and lack of nerve, and 
these causes are widely at variance with each other. While 
we concede that different agencies effect, in a measure, dia- 
metrically opposite branches of business, the great underlying 
cause of the stagnation of -trade is mainly traceable to the 
general shrinkage of that well-known factor, Faith. The 
reduction of this element contracts human ambition, curtails 
the energy and thrift of any nation or people. To lessen 
the faith, either in, the individual or collective body, is to 
extract the very sap from the tree of life. The great achieve- 
ments in the world’s history, on land or sea, in times of 
peace or those of war, never would have been wrought were 
it not for the factor of faith. It is this that opens the purse 
of the capitalist and sets labor at work, the mill-wheels in 
motion, the ships of commerce afloat, and the engines of 
human thought, ingenuity, industry and enterprise revolving. 

There are many, however, who regard our present busi- 
ness sfatus as an inevitable result growing out of the late 
war, and that the inflated condition of everything our inter- 
nicene struggle produced. From this basis, it is argued that 
better times will not appear until the great incubus, the 
public debt, is removed, or at Jeast reduced to a minimum 
figure. On the same line it is held that no marked improve- 
ment will take place until we resume specie payments. 

At a first glance there seems considerable logic in these 
views, especially in that which charges the war with the respon- 
sibilities. If we will bring to mind the fact, so potent to all 
posted on current events, that the spirit of recklessness, wild 
speculation, scheming and dishonesty made more rapid strides 
during the war. and subsequent to it, than it ever had made 
since we have been a nation, we are forced to conclude that 
just in proportion as the war gave room and opportunity for 
the growth of dishonesty, in just that ratio has faith among 
the people shrunk, and business, one of its legitimate off- 


The public debt certainly has but little to do with the 
subject. Indeed, it has been considered by some political 
economist that “a public debt is a ngtional blessing,” on the 
ground that for every dollar of stock held by the individual 
citizen, just so far he is financially interested in the promo- 
tion of the government’s welfare and its perpetuity. 
Resumption of specie payments will most certainly not 
bring relief. Gold has been way down to about 1.04%, the 
lowest since the war, and yet the tide of business did not set 
in. The approximation towards a gold basis gives no signs 
that resumption will cure the disease so widespread. The 
mercantile, manufacturing, shipping and general business 
interests appear to be afflicted with a sort of hypo or hypo- 
chondria, business men not exactly knowing what is the 
matter. To them we say, “be of good cheer,” the day is 
breaking. There are evidences of brighter skies and a purer 
atmosphere. The crop of dead-sea apples which turn to 
ashes, is about exhausted, and a higher tone of morality and 
stricter probity gradually are coming to the front. With 
the increase of personal integrity in business and social 


affairs, there must come a restoration of faith and better 
times. 


In harmony with our views are the following taken from 
Leslie’s Weekly : s 

“ As the curtain now lifts, and we look about us to see 
how we stand, the prospect is most encouraging. We are 
already close upon the great desideratum of commerce—the 
actual resumption of specie payments. Gold has reached a 
lower point than at any time since our fractional paper cur- 
rency was first put on the market. Silver has quietly taken 
its place as the medium for small change, without any dis- 
turbance to existing values. Our Government securities 
command high premiums and low rates of interest, and at 
the same time stand firm at home and abroad. Even the 
counting-in of a Republican Presidential candidate has 
caused no disturbance to stocks, and there has not been the 
slightest symptom of anything like a financial panic. It is 
evident that the misgivings of business men have been set at 
rest. In the belief that the policy of the new Administration 
will be conservative, that no step backward will be taken in 
the matter of resuming specie payments, that the business 
affairs of the country will not be retarded by political com- 
plications, our bankers, merchants, manufacturers and capi- 
talists are practically unanimous in looking for a general 
revival of trade. To have reached this declaration of 
opinion is a great point gained. The hard times superin- 
duced by the panic of 1873 have been prolonged by a gene- 
ral want of faith in the country’s powers of recuperation. 
Men have talked so*gloomily to one another, that even the 
boldest of operators have not had heart to embark in any new 
enterprises. It has needed but the good strong words of en- 
couragement that men are now speaking to one another in 
order to change the dull outlook and set the wheels of 
activity again in motion. 
Looking now at the present condition of business affairs in 
detail, we find that the balance of trade is heavily in our 
favor. Our exports to foreign countries are large and steadily 
increasing. Not only are we now sending provisions abroad, 
but considerable quantities of our manufactures, thus compet- 
ing successfully with the labor market of Europe. While 





springs, been crippled. 


such staples as grain, cotton and tobacco continue to be 
catled for in large quantities, shippers of such articles as 
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cheese and butter are amazed at the demand from foreign 
ports. Meanwhile the volume of imports is decreasing. 
Our people are discovering that American cloths, prints, 
carpets, silks, and other articles of domestic make, are quite 
as elegant and durable as any that Europe can furnish. Pre- 
vious to the panic our manufacturing centres had been 
multiplying production without regard to demand, and had 
accumulated an immense surplus stock of goods. This had 
greatly diminished durmg the past three years, many facto- 
ries and mills having been closed for long intervals. People, 
meanwhile, have economized at home. Now the demand is 
again growing, and the faces of manufacturers are bright- 
ening at the prospect. Already, at the first signs of a resto- 
ration of commercial confidence, furnaces, foundries and 
mills announce that they are reépening, or preparing to run 
on full time, and the consumption of goods of every descrip- 
tion will be perceptibly increased. This will bring capital 
to the front, looking for investment. There has been no 
dearth of money recently, but it has been extremely cautious. 
Men have preferred to let their thousands lie idle rather than 
invest them where they might readily be jeopardized. Now 
they will seek to multiply their means by its judicious em- 
ployment in the support of new industries, in the erection of 
new buildings, in pushing new railway extensions, and in 
other enterprises necessitating the use of large bodies of 
laborers. By this means the retailer will be made to feel 
the benefit of an increased and widespread circulation of 
money, and the country will realize how much of its pros- 
perity consists in having everybody at work, and in the rapid 
passage of small sums of money from hand to hand—for 
the wealth of a nation does not consist in the accumulations 
of capital, but in the active employment of the means its 
trade can command.” 


Civil Law to Govern the Nation.—As predicted, the 
President is moving in the straight line of duty and patriot- 
ism—seeing only the who/e country—knowing no one State 
or section more than another. Parties should cease with an 
Executive when the oath of office is taken, for then fidelity 
to the highest and best interest of the entire nation ought to 
stand paramount to all other considerations. What measure 
will secure the best result, not in a partisan sense, but in the 
broadest sense, to the whole people in all their varied rela- 
tions? What act will produce the greatest concord and 
peace between all the States? What men will best represent 
the will of the majority? What principles are most in con- 
sonance with law and equity? What policy will give the 
greatest impetus to the wheels of industry? In a word, 
what will’ best give health to the great national body and 
mind, restore confidence, put capital now idle, labor now 
waiting, in wholesome circulation throughout the entire 
Union? These are the questions for the chief Executive to 
weigh, decide and act upon. 

As the representative of the intelligence and wisdom of the 
whole people, his views and measures should be liberal and 
comprehensive. We recognize clearly these elements in the 
adjustment of the difficulties of both South Carolina and 
Louisiana, If the war be over, military rule should take the 
dack-ground for its dominion. Civil law is entitled by the 
Constitution to the right of /ron¢in time of peace. These 
two facts the President plainly sees in both the spirit and 
letter of the great Charter of our liberties; and acting upon 
this knowledge, how easy to solve the problems connected 
with the two States referred to. 

The citizens of South Carolina not only, but a large 





majority of the whole voting population, ratify the Wade 
Hampton position as Governor of that State; and we 
believe that he will best subserve the interest of both the 
white and black races, sustained as he is by the financial and 
moral support of both. 

Home rule in Louisiana is also to be reéstablished, and 
military rule retire to quiet quarters. The following official 
communications explain themselves, while they at the same 
time mark the dawn of a brighter era for the nation at 
large: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, April 20. 

Sir :—Prior to my entering upon the duties of the Presi- 
dency there had been stationed, by order of my predecessor, 
in the immediate vicinity of the building used as a State 
House in New Orleans, Louisiana, and known as Mechanics’ 
Institute, a detachment of United States infantry. Finding 
them in that place, I have thought proper to delay a decision 
of the question of their removal until I could determine 
whether the condition of affairs is now such as to either 
require or justify continued military intervention of the 
national government in the affairs of the State. In my 
opinion there does not now exist in Louisiana such domestic 
violence as is contemplated by the Constitution as the ground 


_upon which the military power of the national government 


may be invoked for the defence of the State. The disputes 
which exist as to the right of certain claimants to the chief 
executive office of that State are to be settled and deter- 
mined, not by the Executive of the United States, but by 
such orderly and peaceable methods as may be prescribed by 
the Constitution and the laws of the State. Having the 
assurance that no resort to violence is contemplated, but 
that, on the contrary, the disputes in question are to be 
settled by peaceful method under and in accordance with 
law, I deem it proper to take action in accordance with the 
principles announced when I entered upon the duties of the 
Presidency. You are therefore directed to see that the 
proper orders are issued for the removal of said troops at an 
early date from their present position to such regular barracks 
in the vicinity as may be selected for their occupation. 
R. B. HAyYEs. 
To Hon. George W. McCrary, Secretary of War. 
The Secretary of War, after the adjournment of the 
Cabinet, addressed the following letter to General Sherman: 
War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON City, April 20. 
Gen. Wm. T. Sherman, Commanding United States Army: 
GENERAL:—I have the honor to enclose herewith a copy 
of a communication from the President of the United States, 
in which he directs that the detachment of the United 
States troops now stationed in the vicinity of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, in the city of New Orleans, Louisiana, be with- 
drawn to such convenient barracks as may be selected for 
their occupation. You are hereby charged with the execu- 
tion of this order, and will cause the withdrawal to take 
place on Tuesday next, the 24th of April, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GeorGeE W. McCrary, Secretary of War. 
As was clearly indicated in a former number of the 
MONTHLY, on the promulgation of the above orders and 
tlre consequent support of the military ceasing, the followers 
of Packard became demoralized, and Nichols’s forces became 
correspondingly strengthened and encouraged. Let us hope 
that we have heard the last of such contentions, and that 
from now onward, it will be the aim of all, irrespective of 
party, to cultivate a better fraternal feeling among all classes 
and races, to the end that happiness and prosperity may be 
vouchsafed to us and our Southern brethren, once in arms, 
but now in peace with us! 
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War in Europe.—aAt this writing all the signs point to 
war at an early dayin Europe. Russia has at last put her 
views in decided language, and if needs be invokes the 
ordeal of battle, declaring that she designs to take possession 
of and hold Roumania as a material guarantee for the re- 
quired reforms; and she will ask other European Powers to 
unite in the occupation of Bulgaria. Prince Charles of Rou- 
mania has received a copy of a Russian manifesto, which 
embodies the following declaration : 

“* Whereas every endeavor by the Emperor of Russia to 
preserve peace has failed, owing to the-stubbornness of the 
Porte, while the condition of the Christians in the East is 
unimproved, their lives and property being menaced; there- 
fore his Majesty, in the name of humanity and in the full 
consciousness of his sovereign duties as the natural protector 
of the Sclavonian nations in the East, has been compelled to 
resolve on obtaining by force of arms such guarantees for 
his distressed fellow-believers on Turkish soil as appear 
absolutely necessary for securing their future welfare.” 

From all information gathered it is not among the im- 
probabilities that ere this meets the eye of the reader, the 
actual march of hostile forces will have already begun. It 
is reported from Constantinople that “ Turkey is dismayed at 
the prospects of imminent war, and would gladly listen to 
proposals for a pacific arrangement, if it were not too late.” 

Owing to the complicated interests which a war between 
Russia and Turkey would imperil, it is not easy to see how 
England, Austria, Spain, Hungary and Italy, and indeed all 
the representative powers of Europe, can abstain from taking 
a hand in the struggle without yielding either some rights or 
lowering their dignity. The commercial and financial inter- 
lacings betweeen these powers would be seriously disturbed 
regarded from any point of view. Let us hope, therefore, 
that such concesssions will be made by both powers at issue 
as shall avert the terrible carnage which would follow such a 
gigantic clash of arms. War only consumes the wealth and 
best blood of any people; it nevér enriches except by inva- 
sion and conquest of other territory, and even then it rarely 
leaves any nation as well off at the end as at the commence- 
ment of the encounter. The terrible train of calamities 
which follow in its wake—widows, orphans, poverty and 
desolation—calls for the prayers of all Christian people to 
stay the red hand of war, and grant in its stead the spirit of 
brotherhood, peace and tranquility. 

If war, however, cannot be averted by concessions or 
compromises, we can only wish the God of battles to speed 
the right. In a commercial sense, such a war would cer- 
tainly benefit the United States. We should have a great 
demand for not only grain and flour, but would be called on 
to supply many other necessities of life in an increased ratio. 
Not only these, but other varied articles of barter and 
exchange which would set the wheels of industry to revolv- 
ing, give life to the now silent mills and factories, and a 
general hum to business on this side of the Atlantic. As 
the misfortune of one individual or more goes usually to 
benefit some one else, so war while it destroys on the one 
hand, builds up and gives renewed activities to those not 
within its circles. While the iron hoof is almost heard 
across the waters, we are rejoiced to record a peaceful and 
prosperous outlook in all the States of the Union, 





Hereditary Power.—Every true American citizen must 
have blushed with shame on seeing the remarkable claim to 
hereditary power so practically illustrated recently by the 
Cameron family. The senior Cameron in the United States 
Senate, by his act says: “ This is no representative govern- 
ment; it is all bosh to say that our legislators, heads of de- 
partments, members of the cabinet, and rulers, are the choice 
of the people; the best political tactician, boldest and moSt 
ingenuous pleader, and the one with the longest purse, will 
ever hold the reins, and the masses will submit to the harness 
to which they are getting so much accustomed.” And the 
successful carrying out of this doctrine seems to prove that 
the ex-Senator is not far astray. The junior Don Cameron, 
when scarcely relieved from the duties of Secretary of War, 
is apparently just as easily planted in the father’s Senatorial 
chair by a move on the political chess-board, as a son is made 
to succeed the old man in the management of any ordinary 
business. The people, who should be the sovereigns, are not 
consulted—simply the desired signal is given to those who are 
holding the places of legislators at Harrisburg, and the little 
thing is accomplished. True, there were found a few State 
representatives who battled manfully against the order ; but 
the requisite number came to time when the roll was called, 
and the hereditary power of the Cameron family became 
established. And why not? If right be the measure of 
might, should we not yield, and cheerfully too, to the powers 
that be? If the power conveyed by the Constitution to the 
people is null and void, why raise a protest against the new 
order of things? Somebody must make our laws; some one 
must give advice to the President, or be at the head of the 
great bureaus at Washington, and why not a Cameron as 
well as anybody else? Then, to make the matter more com- 
plete, why not recognize the right and power of all others in 
our State and national halls to have their sons succeed them, 
as their hereditary right and God-given privilege? This 
would save a vast amount of political strife and contention, 
Torches, banners, parades, all the expenses and paraphernalia 
incident to office-seeking and money-getting would be done 
away with. The talent and eloquence used in political cam- 
paigns could be diverted to temperance, education and 
morality. : 

Thus reason the advocates of all monarchial governments. 
The soothing powder always precedes the slumber. It is 
administered, too, in a sort of homceopathic doses, not 
like it to permanently alleviate, but rather to deaden by 
gradual process, like opiates, all the higher and better ele; 
ments in the great system of government. If the Cameron 
dose does not agitate or convulse the patient too much the 
next prescription can be made a little stronger, until the 
subject loses sufficient vitality to prepare him for a sort of 
negative acquiescence to the new manifestations of power. , 

The advances upon the rights of the people are made only 
by degrees, so as to make the shock slight and resistance 
small, They are, nevertheless, steps made not to the music 
of the Union, nor for the enlargement of individual liberty, 

We fear not for the safety of the republic; but it is well 
that every patriot should be on his guard to crush all efforts 
calculated to foster caste, aristocracy or imperialism. The 
blessings of political and religious freedom can only be 
transmitted to our children unimpaired, by sacredly watching 
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the train of events as it passes before us, and by stamping 
the seal of condemnation on all that militates against “ the 
greatest good to the greatest number.” 


Christian Missions among the Jews.—The Rev. 
Josiah Miller, Secretary of the London City Mission, says that 
among the 5,000,000 Jews in Europe Christian missions em- 
ploy only about 220 agents, with an annual expenditure of 
£67,000. 

“ Modern Protestant Christian Missions to the Jews beyan 
with the Society, which afterward divided into two parts— 
the larger, the ‘ London Society,’ having at the present time 
an annual income of about £37,000 and 118 agents; the 
smaller, the ‘ British Society,’ with 27 agents and an annual 
income of about £8,000. In addition to these, there is the 
mission of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, that of the 
Presbyterian Church in England, and that of the United 
Presbyterian Church in England. ‘here are also several 
small societies on the Continent and two very small ones in 
America. The London City Mission aids in the work, and 
there is some useful work due to individual Christian enter- 
prise. London, with 30,000 Jews, has twelve missionaries ; 
Warsaw, with 90,000 Jews, has only two or three missionaries; 
and large towns in Austria, Roumania, and Russia, with 
from 20,000 to 50,000 Jews each, have but one missionary 
each, and in some cases are wholly without Protestant 
teaching. The countries with large Jewish populations, and 
especially destitute of missionary efforts at present, are 
America, where the Jews are increasing in numbers rapidly ; 
Northern Airica, and especially Morocco, and Arabia; and 
above all, Russia.” 

Mr. Miller is not able to point to any very remarkable 
instances of success. In Rome, where a mission has existed 
every year and been “ conducted with zeal and ability,” there 
is not yet a single convert. Perhaps the most successful 
work has been done in London, where there have been 


1,395 baptisms, 


Sunday-School Congress.—At the recent anniversary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School Union, in Cin- 
cinnati, Dr. Vincent, Corresponding Secretary, made the 
following report : Number of Sunday-schools in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 19,379—increase during the year, 273 
efficers and teachers, 209,623—increase, 3,010; scholars, 
1,441,959—increase, 43,028; conversions, 98,554—increase, 
23,392; maximum circulation of the Sunday-School Fournal, 
115,000; Sunday-School Advocates, 305,000; Normal Class, 
2,000; picture lesson paper, 125,000; Berean Quarterly, 
7,000; Berean Leaf, 1,200,000; the Church Teacher, 40,- 
000; the Five Years, 36,000; number of bound volumes of 
text-books, 90,933; number of bound volumes in libraries, 
133,926; whole number of pages published, 157,615,200. 
The first Sunday-School Congress was held in connection with 
the anniversary. All that was done, so far as appears from the 
report of it, was the asking and answering of the question, 
“‘ Why is it desirable to hold throughout the country a series 
of Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School Congresses?” The 
answers were: “ To concentrate our forces; to educate our 
people in the work of our churches; to bring forward the 
best ideas of our people; to secure our young people to the 
Church, when converted; to secure practical reports of our 
Sunday-school work, greater unity between the congregation 
and Sunday-school; to promote the study of the Church 
discipline on the part of pastors, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, and presiding elders,” 





Rochester Theological Seminary.—The following are 
statistical items concerning Rochester Theological Seminary : 
Students who have completed a full course of study in the 
Seminary, 307; students who have taken a partial course in 
the Seminary, 131; total number who have up to the present 
time pursued studies in the German Department, 122; de- 
ceased, 61; now living, not including undergraduates, 462; 
who have been pastors of churches, 429; engaged in pastoral 
work, 286; presidents or professors of colleges or theological 
seminaries, 34; foreign missionaries, 25; home missionaries, 
22; secretaries or agents of benevolent societies, 18; superin- 
tendents or principals of schools 15; chaplains, 12; editors, 
10. 


Evangelical Work in Constantinople.—There are 
seventeen places of Evangelical worship in Constantinople 
and its suburbs. Christian work is carried on by the Ameri- 
can and British and Foreign Bible Societies, the American 
Board, the Free Church of Scotland (among the Jews), the 
Established Church of Scotland (among the Jews), the Lon- 
don Jewish Society, and the (Anglican) Church Missionary 
Society. There are six educational institutions, of which 
two are American. The Bible Societies issued in 1875, 44,500 
Scriptures, in whole and in part in twenty languages. 


Dartmouth College.—The Dartmouth faculty maintain 
that the result of the new plan of admitting candidates 
without any examination is working even better than they 
anticipated. It makes the first three months of freshman 
year a virtual examination, and it is thought that the fear of 
being dropped at the end of that time has had a marked 
effect in increasing the studiousness of the freshman class. 

Among the graduates of Dartmouth there have been 31 
Judges, 15 United States Senators, 61 Congressmen, 2 
Cabinet Officers, 4 Foreign Ambassadors, 1 Postmaster- 
General, 14 Governors of States, 1 Governor of a Territory, 
25 College Presidents, and 24 Professors in other Colleges. 


Oxford University has an annual income of $1,000,000, 
a library of 520,000 volumes, and 1,300 undergraduates. 


The Friends’ Mission in Burmana, Syria, is com- 
pleting a large and convenient building, and the Mission ‘s 
reported to be prospering. 


German Universities.Six Universities in Germany 
have more than one thousand students each. Leipzig and 
Berlin take the lead, having respectively 2,730 and 1,977. 
In the twenty-one Universities of the country there are now 
17,143 students and 1,827 teachers. The number of Prot- 
estant theological students is as follows: Leipzig, 338; 
Tubingen, 260; Halle, 190; Erlangen, 196; Rostock, 24: 
Heidelberg, 9. 


Extra Session of Congress.—The day for calling the 
extra session of Congress has been fixed for the fourth of 
June. This late date was fixed so as to have the heat force 
as short a session as possible, and so that the interval would 
give the President ample time to get-his department in 
running order to assist the onslaught on the civil service 
reform policy, which is expected as soon as Congress meets. 
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The History of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. By 
W. W. H. Davis, A.M. 8vo, 930 pages. Published by 
Democrat Office, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

This volume, inscribed to the Hon. Henry Chapman, a 
descendant of John Chapman, the first settler north of 
Newtown, Pennsylvania, comes to us bound in very attractive 
form, green cloth, and in matter replete, giving the history 
of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, from the discovery of the 
Delaware to the present time. The author in this book has 
added materially to the general stock of historical knowledge, 
and we might add that his labors to bring forth this publication 
will, in our opinion, be recognized and appreciated long 
after a number of his other works shall have succumbed 
to the shocks of time. 

In his preface, the author says: “ The writing of the 
‘History of Bucks County’ has been more a ‘ labor of love,’ 
than of gain; it was undertaken from a desire to preserve 
interesting facts connected with its settlement and history, 
that in a few years would have been lost forever; and no 
reasonable compensation would reward us for the seven 
years’ labor bestowed upon it. We labored under many 
difficulties. Its story had never been written, and the mate- 
rial, in a great measure, had to be first gathered in isolated 
facts, and then woven into the thread of history.” 

The scope of the book is so broad, and the subjects all 
treated so exhaustively that we can hardly in a brief like 
this do the matter justice. It will suffice us to say that the 
settlement, growth and develcjment of all the moral and 
material interests of the people and County are separately 
and collectively examined, weighed and discussed in their 
past, present and prospective future bearings. The horticul- 
tural, agricultural, garden, farm and forest values are care- 
fully observed. The feathered tribe also get a favorable 
notice from the author. Maps and illustrations give increased 
attractiveness to the excellent typographical work of the 
printers. 


American Journal of Numismatics and Archeologi- 
cal Societies. Published by the Boston Numismatic 
Society. 

The April number of the Quarterly furnishes a fund of 
information on “The Coins and Currency of Modern 
Greece,’ by Fisk P. Brewer, late United States Consul at 
Pirzeus, Professor of Ancient Languages in the University 
of South Carolina. The Masonic medals can scarcely fail 
to interest members of the Order. 


Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Con- 
trollers and the Third Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Allegheny City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. John Davis, Superintendent of the above schools, favors 
us with a copy of his report for the year ending 1876. From it 
we glean these facts: That the number of pupils enrolled for 
the year was 9,129, an increase over preceding year of 319; 
the cost of tuition per pupil is increased from $14.75 to 
$15.34 per annum. In this report, Mr. Davis says, “the 





best and most useful citizens are, as a rule, the best educa- 
ted,” to which we can readily agree. “If the mind and 
heart are properly trained and educated in early life, there is 
certainly less risk of depraved manhood,” is also a truth too 
easily demonstrated to dispute. The question, however, 
comes up, What is meant by properly trained? While we do 
not doubt that the schools of Allegheny City will compare 
favorably with schools elsewhere, we are very far from 
admitting that our free schools train or educate properly for 
the great duties of life. They move in that direction, and 
accomplish much good, but that they sadly /a7/ in turning 
out young men and young women fully equipped for fighting 
successfully the battles of life, is too potent to the seeing eye 
and thinking mind to admit of dispute. [See article on 
‘‘ Education and Tact” in this number]. 


Magazine of American History, with Notes and 
Queries. JoHn AusTIN STEVENS, Editor. Mew York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers. 

This monthly periodical is now before us; as we turn its 
leaves over we are impressed with the idea that editor and 
publishers are awake to the subjects which its title includes, 
and that they propose to give to the lovers of American 
History reliable matter and typographical work of the first 
order, and on a superb quality of paper, too. The April 
number opens with “ The First Sea Fight of the Revolution,” 
by Foxhall A. Parker; followed by “ Massacre at Falling 
Creek, Virginia,” and, other subjects of note and interest to 
the general reader and student. In aim, form and size the 
publication is similar to the “ American Historical Record,” 
published by John E. Potter & Co., and which was started in 
1872, under the editorial management of Benson J. Lossing; 
now merged into POTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY. We 
congratulate Mr. Stevens and Messrs. Barnes & Co. on their 
auspicious beginning with their magazine, and extend the 
hope that it may find many friends and subscribers. The 
position and influence of the editor and the well-known 
character of the house should greatly favor its success. As _ 
librarian of the New York Historical Society a liberal 
patronage should come to Mr. Stevens from that organization, 
and the very large circle outside which its more active mem- 
bers can reach and influence. Such a publication merits 
success; but experience has shown that to firmly establish 
such a magazine, devoted to a specialty, is rather up-hill 
work. There are too many negative characters in the 
country, and too few really positive, to make the reward for 
such labor and talent as this periodical must employ fully 
commensurate with either, We, nevertheless, trust that this 
monthly will be sustained, and it certainly will always find a 
welcome to our editorial sanctum. 


Centennial History of Licking County, Ohio. By 
IsAAC SMUCKER. Newark, Ohio: Clark & Underwood, 
Printers. 

As its name purports, this book (16mo, 80 pages, cloth) 
gives in condensed form the history of Licking County. The 
style is vigorous and entertaining while dealing with the dry 
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facts relative to the date of settlement, character of the pio- 
neers, etc., to this now prosperous part of Ohio’s domain. 
“‘ Less than a century ago, the County had no existence as an 
organized community,” says the author. It now blossoms 
with churches, school-houses, and all the higher evidences of 
civilization. These “Centennial Histories” of Towns and 
Counties are always hailed with satisfaction, as they add very 
materially to the stock of our nation’s history ; much material 
which might be lost is gathered in this way, and preserved 
in compact form for the information and guidance of those 
who come after us. 


First Principles, 
and Art’s Domain. 
—That place, person 
or thing from which or 
whom emanates power 
in any of its multifari- 
ous forms, we generally 
consider as the foun- 
tain-head, provided it 
be the primary source 
or represent the origi- 
nal or First Principles. 
From this definition 
we are literally led to 
the conclusion that 
there are just as many, 
neither more nor less, ff 
original sources of 
power as nature and 
human thought andin- 
genuity have supplied. 
For instance, we have 
the fountains of natu- 
ral light and artificial 
light; natural dark- 
ness and artificial 
darkness; natural 
beauty and artificial 
beauty. So do we see 
evidences of natural 
taste and cultivated 
taste, mental and phy- 
sical; and throughout 
the whole circle of 
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natural and organized 
forces we can easily 
trace back to one or two kinds of causes, natural or artificial. 
The stream may appear but a silver thread at its source, still 
it represents just as completely as if a mighty river, First 
PRINCIPLES; and these belong to either one or the other of 
the two chief sources of power. It is indeed remarkable, 
when we group all the fountain-heads together, to see how 
few there are compared with the almost countless number of 
claimed original springs or powers. In the field of Litera- 
ture perhaps no less than in tlose of Science, Art and 
Education, do we find a hundred imitators and copyists 
where we discover one creative source or fountain-head. 
There never lived but one Michael Angelo in the temple of 
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Art; but one John Bunyan was ever cast into prison; but 
one Tom Moore to give the world such melodies; only one 
Isaac Newton in the field of Astronomy; and as an object 
teacher, but one Pestalozzi, each in his order and time. 
Elocution points also to few with the native fires of a Patrick 
Henry and a Louis Kossuth. And how refreshing to be able 
to drink at and from the Jwre fountain-head. There we feel 
that no adulteration has taken place; that we are gathering 
the true sap from the original vine, and fruit from the native 
tree, to replenish exhausted nature and impart a newness of 
life to the thirsty mind or wearied body. 

Still we should not 
undervalue the bene- 
fits conferred upon 
mankind through the 
agencies of imitators 
and those who give 
to the world the fruits 
of acquired -visdom, 
no matter from what 
channels or wells 
drawn. Compared to 
the many, there will 
probably always be 
=| but a few spirits truly 
| great or distinguished 
as moulders of 
thought; but few pos- 
sessed of such innate 
springs as to bewilder 
almost the multitude 
with their greatness— 
7 characters which loom 
up above the horizon 
like glittering stars or 
constellations. These 
brilliant men and 
women, while lights 
of the first magnitude, 
having orbits that take 
in broader spheres of 
4 usefulness, have ever 
failed, and will doubt- 
less so continue to 
fail till the end of 
time, to perform the 
offices or duties which 
devolve upon charac- 
ters of less magnitude. Both might be compared to the 
major and minor keys of a great organ, each indispensable 
to the other in the production of complete, delicate and 
lofty, soft and grand vibrations, such as charm, instruct and 
elevate the human race. 

These observations prepare us for the subject in mind, the 
DoMAIN OF ART. In the May number we gave a view of 
the “Domain of Literature” to show that mainly through 
Literature, does the great river of human history flow. We 
have perceived that the ear and eye bring to us such knowl- 
edge only as comes within the province of our individual 
travels and experience. And how limited that is with most 
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From the Superb Frescoes of Michacl Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome. 


of us! The pure and never-failing streams, in most cases, 
reach the mind and heart through what we read, rather 
than what we see. Were we to confine ourselves to the 
wisdom which our own lives furnish, it would scarcely do to 
pilot others safely through life’s boisterous sea. It is only by 
gathering the wisdom exhibited in many lives, widely scat- 
tered, and with diversified climates and surroundings, that 
we can construct a chart safe and sure as a guide for other 
voyagers. We must be able to draw continually from the 
great fountains of human experience and wisdom. 

The domain of Art is so closely allied to that of Literature 
that when we come to reach the summit of one we are 
brought face to face with the other. Art is not confined to 
the oiled canvas, the frescoed ceiling, the engraver’s block, 
or the sculptured marble; nor are the easel, pencil, brush, 
paint and chisel its only tools, Its domain and its subjects 
reach out and take in, like Literature, the various phases of 
human life. Art gives us representatives of both the real and 
the ideal, as they appear to the eye, the mind, or heart.. As 
it approximates perfection, it transfers almost life to the 
canvas; nay, more, by the magic touch of the true artist, Art 
is made to disappear, and nature itself to speak with silent 
power. As in Literature we see the emotions which move 
and control mankind, so in Art we witness the very impulses 
which are the springs of action. To both can we go for in- 
struction, and if each be true to itself there may we drink 
from the almost exhaustless fountains, ‘Towards them in all 
ages have flocked the lovers of the true and the beautiful, 
just as the pilgrims of old directed their footsteps to the foun- 
tains of Love and Holiness, that they might quench their 
thirst, as we see in our illustration the maiden, child and 
lamb satiating their long desire at Jacob’s Well, with the 
“pure and sparkling water.” Thus it is the world over—at 
the shrines of Art, the palaces of fashion, halls of learning, 
edifices of worship—humanity draws from the wells of human 
knowledge. 





A single work of Art calls into play not only knowledge, 
wisdom, and experience, but what might perhaps be named 
inspiration. A masterpiece may also have required the 
greater portion of a lifetime to conceive, plan and execute; 
and with the artist’s triumph over all obstacles, and justly-won 
glory in his profession, the shaft of envy may, as it not un- 
frequently does, mar the monument of his skill. As appro- 


priate to this subject and place, our readers may appreciate a 
brief 


HIsToRY OF A PICTURE. 


Two of the most celebrated artists the world has ever 
known dwelt in the same city. One delighted in delineating 
beauty in all its graces of tint, form and motion. His 
portraits were instinct with the charm of physical vigor. 
‘The graceful, half-voluptuous outlines of form and feature 
harmonized with delicately blended tints. On his canvas, the 
homeliest faces had an almost irresistible charm. The other 
found pleasure only in depicting weird and gloomy subjects. 
Above all, did he excel in painting the portraits of the dying. 
The agonizing death-throe, the ghastly face and form, were all 
depicted with marvelous fidelity. There existed between 
these artists the most intense dislike. At length this dislike 
culminated. The beauty-loving artist had been engaged in 
painting the portrait of a beautiful woman. Connoisseurs 
pronounced it the most wonderful piece of art that had ever 
been produced. His brother artist was jealous of his fame 
and sought revenge. By bribing the keeper of the studio 
he gained access to the picture each night. At first he was 
content to only deaden the brilliancy of the complexion and 
eyes, efface the bloom from the cheek and lip, and paint a 
shadow on either cheek. Later, his strokes grew bolder 
and freer, and one morning the artist awoke to find the 
entire outline of the portrait changed. He could scarcely 
recognize in the emaciated form and haggard countenance 
the glowing conception he had embodied. The pallid face 
and expressionless eyes he had attributed to a lack of genuine- 
ness in his materials; but when the outlines were changed 
he suspected the cause and indignantly dismissed the keeper. 
What the revengeful artist marred by a few rapid strokes of 
his skillful brush was only restored by years of patient 
industry, 
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Impure Literature.—Would that these fountains were 


always pure; but then we should realize more than ought: 


to be expected from erring human nature. The steady 
increase of impure literature is, however, a just cause for 
alarm. With the rose we find the thorn; but the latter is 
not essential in the reading matter of the day. Still one would 
think on seeing the extensive traffic in poisonous circulars, 
stories and books, that the tastes of the young, and in many 
instances of those older, were becoming more and more 
depraved. This we do not believe, while we at the same 
time see the growth of such publications, and are not blind 
to their evil influences. The mind and heart of the boy or 
girl are very susceptible of any sort of influence, and so long 
as such traffic Jays, it will prosper, and our children’s morals 
are endangered. Our hope lies in wholesome ordinances 
and laws, rigidly enforced, for the suppression of everything 
calculated to corrupt the pure stream of literature. 

If asked to what class of publications we specially refer, 
we would say that we mean the ffashing newspapers and 
cheap novels which are offered for sale to half-grown boys 
and girls by their vendors, or thrust gratuitously into their 
hands as they pass, with the certainty that they will buy the 
succeeding number. Very few girls and fewer boys, unless 
they have been forewarned, can resist the tempting dramatic 





pictures of kneeling women, with streaming hair, bravos 
armed to the teeth, etc. The open chapter seems harmless 
enough, and the boy or girl, reared most probably in a refined 
and Christian home, plunges unchecked into this offal of 
kitchen literature. Without being actually obscene, these 
magazines suggest a great deal that is wrong. The views of 
life they present are those taken from the grog-shop and 
gambling saloon; their very atmosphere is crime. A boy 
who would be simply disgusted by the open vice in 
publications which the law prohibits, accepts the concealed 
poison in these without suspicion. When we read of 
murderers of fourteen years old, of burglars of nine, of 
delicately reared girls in the first bloom of innocent youth, 
leaving their homes and coming to this city in the mad desire 
for adventure, to be rescued on the very verge of ruin, we 
can trace the motive cause in most cases to these publications, 
or their dramatization on the boards of variety theatres. In 
even the best class of juvenile literature belonging to the 
present day there is too much of fever and unrest. The 
child’s brain, crammed and forced at school, is still further 
heated by tales of wild adventure or fantastic improbability. 
And if our best juvenile literature is thus open to criticism, 
what is to be said of the worst? In the morality of the 
youth rest our hopes for the nation. 
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The Human Voice on the Wings of Electricity.— 
Franklin when bottling the electric fluid little dreamed that 
it was so soon to be made one of the greatest agents in 
modern times to draw the extremes of the world together ; 
and Morse, though he utilized the idea caught up by Frank- 
lin, could see but faintly where his wonderful invention 
would lead to, and no doubt never thought that the time was 
so near when sound would travel, not only as signs of letters, 
but the actual human voice would travel on the lightning’s 
wings. Marvelous indeed are the results of human ingenu- 
ity and power. In the little toy so familiar to the school-boy, 
connecting with a single cord or string, to mouth or ear 
tubes of funnel shape, was the principle or germ out of 
which the scientific minds of the age were to bring wonders 
scarcely less strange, and perhaps none the less of utilitarian 
value than the Magnetic Telegraph itself. 

The Telephone enables us not only “ to take the wings of 
the morning” and soar abroad, but it allows us to remain where 
fancy or interest suggests, and from such. chosen location it 
permits us to converse with those distant from us, on business, 
love or matrimony. Nay, more, it affords us all the delights 
and charms of music though the heart and head, or hand 
and key be located in the remote city or hamlet. The magic 
touch, and what at periods appears to be methodical frenzy, 
when the soul is inspired, while at the far-off piano, 
are transmitted with a!l their enrapturing sweetness and 
power. “ Home, Sweet Home,” and other favorite words 
are made to echo and reécho as it were across hill, moun- 
tain and stream. Who can measure man’s achievements ? 

In the good quiet city of Philadelphia, we have recently 





had an exhibition of the Telephone, and from the Zimes’ 
interesting report, we extract the following: 

“ Philadelphia began by working the keys for New York to 
hear. Now New York has its turn at the silent end of 
the line, and Professor Boscovitz played recently in the 
metropolis for an audience in the Academy to hear. Pro- 
fessor Elisha Gray was introduced by Professor Barker, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and, after a few words of 
introduction, the receiving instrument was raised and placed 
upon the piano. It appeared to he nothing but sixteen 
wooden boxes, of different lengths, open at the ends, and 
diminishing from the extremes toward the centre, set upright 
in a row and connected by a wooden strip running through 
their middles. To this two telegraph wires passing in 
through the dressing-room were attached. A battery was 
placed in the little room at the left of the stage, and at a 
little operating table close to the side entrance sat Mr. 
Robinson, the manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, who was to act as prompter to tell Mr. Boscovitz 
when to play. 

Everything was soon in readiness; Professor Gray nodded 
his head, and a little ticking was heard all over the house so 
intensely quiet were the audience, and at once the opening 
notes of *‘ Home, Sweet Home’ were heard. The first 
sound was unquestionably a surprise to the audience; it was 
so sweet as well as distinct, and loud enough to be heard in 
the corridor with the doors closed. The sound of the lower 
notes was very much like that of a oboe or a bassoon, quite 
as sweet and almost as loud. Above a certain point in the 
middle of the staff the notes sounded like those of a violin 
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heard in the distance. The reason for this was the inca- 
pacity of the instrument, which has only sixteen boxes while 
the sounding key-board has twenty-five notes. A number of 
airs were played, and all rendered with remarkable success, 
It was especially noticeable that in the whole performance 
only three or four notes were skipped. The toné was very 
vibratory, and yet one note ceased entirely as soon as the 
next note was struck, and the sound in finishing was as if a 
muffler had been put upon a piano-string. After a popular 
medley had been played with so much expression that the 
presence of a skilled pianist at the other end of the line was 
plainly manifest, Professor Gray announced that they would 
for the first time attempt to send harmony, to play a two-part 
tune. ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ was attempted, and it came 
over perfectly until a dozen bars had been played and then 
some reckless operator cut in on the wire and the effect was 
like that of a child thrumming the keys of apiano, The feasi- 
bility of the transmission of music as written was clearly shown. 
All that is necessary for the transmission of a Beethoven sonata 
is a sounding-board large enough to match the piano. 

The rest of the concert, though of course less interesting, 


was well received. Miss Thursby, who is unquestionably 
the best concert singer in America, was compelled to respond 
to encores. Signor Tagliapietra’s fine voice elicited warm 
applause, and Mr. Liebling showed himself to be a pianist 
of much promise and no small attainment.” 


Tyrian Purple Ink for Marking Linen.—Von Bele 
gives the following method for preparing an ink for marking 
linen and cotton: Neutralize 75 grains of carbonate of ammo- 
nia with pure nitric acid, and triturate 45 to 60 grains of car- 
mine with the solution. Mordant the fabric with a mixed 


solution of acetate of alumina and tin salt, and write upon 
it, when it is perfectly dry, with the ink. 


Caffeone.—Caffeone, the aromatic principle of coffee, may 
be isolated by distilling 5 or 6 lbs. roasted coffee with water, 
ayitating the aqueous distillate with either, and afterwards 
evaporating the ether. It is a brown oil, heavier than water, 
in which it is only very slightly soluble. An almost impon- 
derable quantity of this essential oil will suffice to aromatize 
a gallon of water. 
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Dr. William Augustus Muhlenberg.—Only now and 
then can it be truthfully said, “his departure leaves a void 
not easily filled,” as one by one is claimed by the steady 
reaper, Death. The birth, growth, education, lives lived, 
and exits from the world of the many, alas! too many, 
scarcely make a ripple on the great'sea of life. Some men 
come and go unnoticed and uncared for, making no impres- 
sion either for good or evil, merely adding to and detracting 
from the population a simple, almost abstract unit. Others 
proclaim their presence and stamp characters on society in 
both its limited ahd broadest sense—make their influence 
felt far and near. Of this latter there are two classes: one 
that makes the world wiser and better and life sweeter and 
happier; the other class adds to the strongholds of Satan. 
Both possess character, but each is diametrically opposed to 
the other. That girdles the loins and puts on the breastplate 
of truth and righteousness; this, the shield and defence of 
the impure and ungodly. ‘ 

Therefore, though mingled with sadness, it is a pleasure to 
note the ‘golden sheaf” fully ripened by deeds of worth, 
as it passes from life, through death, to a brighter existence 
beyond the vale. Such can be said of Dr. William Augus- 
tus Muhlenberg, recently deceased. He had enjoyed the 
promise of more than man’s allotment of time, even four- 
score of years, in a life of general activity, peace, charity 
and usefulness. As his life was replete with what will serve 
as safe finger-boards to other sojourners, we are sure able 
pens will give them, ere long, to the public. To this, our 
slight tribute to his memory, we add the following brief from 
the Philadelphia Press - 

There is little of a stirring nature to be told of Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s life beyond the few simple points already 
noted by the obituary writer, but his history, simple as it is, 
leads us back to reminiscences of that fine old Pennsylvania 
family of which he was, for years before his death, the most 
illustrious living representative. We shall nowhere find a 


| better example of the cultivated German Lutheran of Penn- 
sylvania than in the family of that Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg who came out here from Saxony, in 1741, as a missionary 
of the Lutheran Church, and founded its first synod in 
America. He settled at the Trappe, in Montgomery County, 
where two at least of his three sons were born, three sons 
of whom any father and any State might be proud. They 
were all cultivated men and followed their father into the 
sacred ministry ; they were all men of affairs as well. John 
Peter Gabriel was the fighting parson of whom we have all 
learned at school, who, when he had finished his sermon, 
threw off his gown and, appearing in his Continental 
uniform, called for recruits from his congregation. He 
became a major-general, and after the war a Representative 
and Senator in Congress, and Collector of the port of Phila- 
delphia. Frederick Augustus preached in New York till 
the British entered there, when he came home and was sent 
to Congress. He was President of the Council, State Trea- 
surer, President of the Convention that ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, member of Congress for eight 
years and Speaker of the First and Third Congresses under 
the Constitution. The third brother, Gotthilf Henry Ernst, 
was the botanist, whose herbarium the Philosophical Society 
has. He preached in Lancaster and dealt but lightly in 
politics; but his son, Henry Augustus, preacher and Con- 
gressman, Van Buren’s Minister to Vienna, who so narrowly 
escaped being Governor, made up for his father’s omission. 
Frederick Augustus’ son, Henry Muhlenberg, was the father 
of this William Augustus, who was born in Philadelphia in 
1796, while his grandfather and his two great-uncles were still 
in active life and his cousin Henry was at school. It will be 
| seen that he came of good stock and had a good start in life. 
| Though all may not have such a satisfactory start in life as 
| Dr. Mublenberg, any one can see the m.-rvelous results 
| accomplished by persistent effort in the path of duty, to 
| make the world better by having lived in it. 
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The Social Element.—In this day of railroad, steam- 
boat, telegraphic, and we might almost add telephonic com- 
munication, when time and space, if not annihilated, at least 
are spanned; when men and women are rushing into the 
general whirlpool of excitement incident to business and 
fashion; when self-interest and love of display absorb such 
a large portion of time and talent, it is well to pause now 
and then, not merely for rest, but for actual recuperation of 
both mind and body. The real charms and beauties of life 
are too often ignored, if not entirely lost sight of, in this 
general bustle and strife for money and display. The 
billows of fashion toss not a few on the breakers, and wreck 
thousands annually, of what were once noble crafts. So on 
the shores of life’s sea are seen fragments of wild ambition 
and schemes for the coveted prize—FORTUNE. 

This unnatural strain upon the mental and physical 
powers can be productive of no permanent good, but on the 
other hand, its direct tendency is to blight the highest and 
best capabilities of both. Just in proportion as we depart 
from our normal condition through unnatural excitements, 
are we hurled back to and not seldom beyond the starting- 
point by the repulsive laws of nature. The present depression 
in business, the reduced rates of freight, the drug of real estate 
in the market, the low prices of cotton and woolen fabrics, and 
indeed the general stagnation of capital and labor, are only 
the legitimate fruits of this abnormal strain. 

The real success of life is not measured by great accumu- 
lations, nor by the reaching of the pinnacle of fashion and 
power. It is rather gauged by the amount of true happiness 
it brings us. This cannot be secured without a uniform ex- 
ercise and symmetrical development of all our faculties and 
functions. We must have our seasons of quietude, as well 
as days of tumult; our moments of sunshine, as well as 
our hours of gloom, 

These thoughts suggest one of the chief elements which 
goes toward making life harmonious; it is THE SocraL 
ELEMENT. The highest form of enjoyment in this life is 
that which comes from a cultivation of our social propensi- 
ties. Examined either philosophically or practically we are 
forced to conclude that the social element is the source of 
more real felicity in its superlative aspects than all others 
taken together. The desire for society is in itself freed from 
selfishness—having in view generally the happiness of others 
as much as ourselves. To say that it is a natural principle 
and emanates from God, would only be to assert a primary 
truth; for we notice that children manifest a love for society 
in their earliest years; their eyes, smiles and animated 
gestures tell this too strongly to doubt. In youth, middle 
and more matured life the power of this principle, while ex- 
hibited more in the realms of thought, is unceasingly active. 
Still it is not dependent upon education, culture, nor even 
civilization itself. Where do we find the social principle 
showing itself more prominently than among groups of 
wandering gypsies, than in the tents of stern and restless 
Arabs, in the wigwams and hunting parties of Ameriean 





savages, or in the cheerless abodes of the poor and desolate 
Esquimaux ? 

The American people need to cultivate this element more, 
to more frequently lay aside the day-book and ledger of the 
counting-room and office for friend-greetings and home- 
welcomes. Too many hours are consumed in making calcu- 
lations on the rise of stock, and the probable advance in dry 
goods, hardware, cotton and wool, and too few in fostering 
the social principle at home and among friends. We can all 
make home more beautiful and existence brighter by exer- 
cising all our gifts in more equal and rational degrees. Nay, 
more! we can purify the moral atmosphere, and lift up on to 
a higher plane those among whom Providence has placed us. 
One of the causes of the existing “Social Evil” is the 
alienation of so many from home. Too seldom do we 
concern ourselves or become interested in the amenities of 
home-life—the place of dwelling too often is a place only to 
lodge. To gain true success is to gain it all around, at home 
as well as in the marts of business. We enrich ourselves 
only as we enrich those committed to our sacred keeping; 
only as we illuminate by our words and deeds those with 
whom we mingle. Cowper promulgated in poetical beauty 
a great philosophical truth, when he said: 

“*Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in his native bed; ’tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
Shine out; there only, reach their proper use.” 

May we not hope that the readers and friends of the 
AMERICAN MONTHLY will keep in mind that a profitable 
subject for their conversational powers is “the Social Ele- 
ment,” and how best to improve it. 


There is a certain admiral in this proud and happy 
country who has three daughters of somewhat uncertain age. 
The mids at the port therefore amusingly styled them “ X, Y, 


. 
Z.” Why do you call ’em that ?” asked I, with ingenuous 
simplicity. “ Because,” answered an admirable youth, “they 


are the three unknown quantities, for deuce a bit can we find 
out how old they are.” 


Curious Trees.—Just beyond the Darbonne or Calcasieu 
River, in the parish of Calcasieu, says the Opelousas 
Journal, is a white oak tree about two and a half feet in 
diameter. There are no branches for twenty-five or thirty 
feet up. About twelve or fifteen feet up a pine limb or top 
part of a pine tree, six or eight inches in diameter and twelve 
or sixteen feet long, runs at right angles through the centre 
of the tree, sticking out about the same distance on either 
side. It tapers a little at one end, where there are two or 
three knots, giving it the appearance of a limb or tree top. 
The oak, where it passes, is grown closely around it. The 
pine is rich in turpentine, and will not decay. There is no 
fork or hollow in the oak; but it has the appearance as if a 
hole had been made and the pine stuck through, after which 
the oak closed on it by growth. The question is how did the 
pine get through the oak, or the oak around the pine? 
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Hunting Birds of Paradise.—The principal occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants of Arru is the hunting of the great 
birds of Paradise. The woods are filled with flocks of these 
beautiful birds, and the natives are quite cunning in their 
hunting. 

The bird has a most magnificent plume of feathers, of a 
delicate yellow color, coming up from under the wings, and 
falling over the back like a jet of water. The breast is a 
brilliant emerald green and the body a beautiful yellow. 
They are about the size of a small pigeon, and have a voice 
not very unlike the jackdaw—in fact, they are allied to the 
crows. They are restless, peculiar birds, and fly about 
the branches of great trees. They are constantly chatter- 
ing, but being much hunted they are very wary, and it is 
difficult to get a shot at them. 

The natives have a peculiar way of killing them. They 
go up into the boughs of a tree which the birds are 
known to frequent, and, collecting a number of branches, 
they conceal themselves so they can scarcely be seen; 
then, when a flock comes, they pick off the birds with 
arrows with blunt heads, These arrows are of course quite 
noiseless. The bird is simply paralyzed and falls, and in 


that way the natives sometimes get a large number of 
the flock. 


’ 
A minister was telling a young girl, who was about to 
become a bride, that she must remember that the man and 
wife are one. “ Well,” she said, “if you were under my 
father and mother’s window when they are quarreling, you’d 
think they were at least a dozen.” 


Laid Up Against Him.—The following good story is 
told of the late Emperor Napoleon: A Frenchman having 
served his country with distinction in the army, found to his 
disgust that he was always regaled with the knuckle ends of 
preferment. If there was a bad post to be filled anywhere, it 
was he who obtained it; if there was a disagreeable expedi- 
tion anywhere, he was ordered off on it as sure as certainty. 
After some years he had an opportunity of seeing the Em- 
peror, while the latter was on a visit to Algeria, and then he 
said to him: “I’m afraid, sire, some one of your clerks has 
a grudge against me.” “ Not at all,” answered the Emperor; 
coldly. “I have heard of your case, and it appears that 
although you are not a bad officer, you once took part ina 
seditious political manifestation, and a bad mark has been set 
against your name in consequence.” The officer collected 
his thoughts for a moment, then struck his forehead and 
laughed. ‘ Why, sire,’’ said he, “shall I tell you what was 
the seditious manifestation in which I joined? It was the 
raid which you headed when you landed at Boulogne, under 
Louis Philippe’s reign.” The Emperor laughed too, but 
reddened; and the officer, of course, found promotion work 
smoothly enough from that date. But if it had not been for 
that chance introduction to Napoleon, he would have suffered 


all his life for having served his master not wisely but too 
well, 


The following is a true copy of a letter received by a 
village schoolmaster : “ Sur, as you are a man of nolege, I 
intend to inter my son in your skull.” 








Cheerfulness.—Let your cheerfulness be felt for good 
wherever you are, and let your smiles be scattered like sun- 
beams “ on the just as well as on the unjust.” Such a dispo- 
sition will yield a rich reward, for its happy effects will come 
home to you and brighten your moments of thought. Cheer- 
fulness makes the mind clear, gives tone to thought, adds 
grace and beauty to the countenance. Joubert says: 
* When you give, give with joy, smiling.” Smiles are little 
things, cheap articles to be fraught with so many blessings, 
both to the giver and the receiver—pleasant little ripples to 
watch as we stand on the shore of everyday life. These are 
the higher and better responses of nature to the emotion of 
the soul. Let the children have the benefit of them—those 
little ones who need the sunshine of the heart to educate 
them, and would find a level for their buoyant nature in the 
cheerful, loving faces of those who need them. Let them 
not be kept from the middle-aged, who need the encourage- 
ment they bring. Give your smiles also to the aged. They 
come to them like the quiet rain of summer, making fresh 
and verdant the long, weary path of life. They look for 
them from you, who are rejoicing in the fullness of life. 

If your seat is hard to sit upon, stand up. If a rock rises 
up before you, roll it away, or climb over it. If you want 
money, earn it. It takes longer to skin an elephant than a 
mouse, but the skin is worth something. If you want confi- 
dence, prove yourself worthy of it. Do not be content with 
doing what another has done—surpass it. Deserve success, 
and it will come. The boy was not bornaman. The sun 
does not rise like a rocket, or go down like a bullet fired 
from a gun; slowly and surely it makes its round, and never 
tires. It is as easy to be a lead-horse as a wheel-horse. If 
the job be long, the pay will be greater; if the task be hard, 
the more competent you must be to do it. 


Difference—buy, instead of bye.—A gentleman speak- 
ing of his wife to a friend said: “ Before we were married, 
she used to say “bye-bye’ so sweetly when I went down the 
steps.” And now what does she say ?”’ asked the friend. 
“ Oh just the same,” exclaimed the man, “buy, buy!” “ Ah! 
I see,” said the other, “ she only exercises a little different 
‘spell’ over you.” 


Objects in Life.—The well-educated girl is not in a 
wild hurry to get married, because she has objects in life 
which call forth her natural energies, Hasty marriages are 
often unsatisfactory, and as many women cannot be married 
because of their excess in numbers, we should try to render 
the unmarried life less objectless. As it regards the married 
state, a man of sense and personal cultivation will be gene- 
rally all the happier for having a wife who has intellectual 
sympathy with him. In effect, such a woman may become a 
better wife and mother than otherwise she would be. Even 
in the matter of accomplishments, there can be no doubt 
that girls would play, sing, draw and paint better if their 
general intelligence was trained by better study. 


Angels Scared.—A little Chicago four-year-old created 
aripple by remarking to the teacher of her Sunday-school 
class : “* Our dog’s dead. I bet the angels was scared when 
they saw him coming up the walk. He is cross to strangers.” 
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Grown-up Children.— Nothing appears to us so beautiful 
in human experience as the reciprocal affection of parents 
and children, especially after the latter have attained 
maturity, and, it may be, formed new relations in life. We 
have seen the loving and lovely daughter, after she had 
become a wife and mother, seize every opportunity of visit- 
ing the parental home, to lavish her affectionate attention 
upon her parents, and, by a thousand graceful and tender 
kindnesses, assure them that though she was an idolized wife 
and a happy mother, her heart still clave with every strength- 
ening fervor to father and mother, who watched over her 
infancy and guided her youth. It has been our privilege to 
to know such; and as we have witnessed the outpourings of 
love and happiness between these devoted and glowing 
hearts, we have felt that surely much of heaven might be 
enjoyed here if all families were equally attached. And 
would that every daughter knew what pure joy she might 
create in the parental bosom by a constant keeping alive of 
the spirit of filial devotion, and seizing frequent opportunities 
to make it manifest in little acts of gentleness and love, 
notwithstanding the child may have become a parent. The 
child never grows old to a fond parent. It is always the 
dear child, and never so dear as when it keeps up the 
childish confidence and love of its earliest years. 


Surprise is the essence of wit; but, somehow, when a 
man is climbing down a ladder in a hurry and never finds 
out that one of the rounds is gone until he tries to step on it, 
it never seems very funny to him. 


Kind Words—Why use them ?—1. Betause they 
always cheer him to whom they are addressed. They soothe 
him if he is wretched; they comfort himif he is sad. They 
keep him out of the slough of despond, or help him out if 
he happens to be in. 

2. There are words enough of the opposite kind fiying 
about in all directions—sour words, cross words, fretful 
words, insulting words, overbearing words, irritating words. 
Now, let kind words have a chance to get abroad, since so 
many and so different are on the wing. 

3. Kind words bless him that uses them. A sweet sound 
on the tongue tends to make the heart mellow. Kind words 
react upon the kind feelings which prompted them, and 
make them more kind. They add fresh fuel to the fire of 
benevolent emotion in the soul. 

4. Kind words beget kind feelings toward him that loves 
to use them. People love to see the face and hear the voice 
of such a man. 


Lavender was aroused in the middle of the night by his 
wife, who complained that she heard a noise. ‘* What does 
it sound like?” said he. “ It sounds like something tick- 
ing,” said she. “It’s probably the bed-ticking,” he mur- 
mured, and went off to sleep again. 


Modern Chivalry.—The Crown Prince of Prussia has 
recently acquired considerable éc/at by an unstudied, yet 
effective, assumption of the ré/e of Sir Walter Raleigh: in 
the famous cloak scene with Queen Elizabeth. It seems 
that he and his little wife, the English Princess, were 





unduly late in their arrival at the gala dinner given to the 
King’and Queen of Saxony during their recent visit to the 
Prussian Court, and, through some misunderstanding, the 
carpet leading from the carriage-way to the castle door had 
been removed by the servants. It was a wet, disagreeable 
day, the pavement was sloppy, and the little Princess was 
in full dress, with voluminous train, and feet shod in 
slippers. With an impulse of chivalry, worthy of the 
sixteenth century, the Prince threw off his wrap and spread it 
on the walk for the Queen— no, the Princess—to tread upon. 
She, poor little practical body, spoiled the poetry of the 
incident by a base-born instinct of economy, and entreated 
the Prince not to profane his garment by contact with the 
mire and conversion into a carpet. But the brave Prince 
was true to the demands of the situation, and gallantly 
conducted his wife in safety over the bridge he had im- 
provised. 

It is a pretty little incident, and a great improvement upon 
the original. The affair of Sir Walter has been cited as the 
most exquisite example of chivalry in all history. But the 
shrewd courtier laid down his cloak at the feet of an 
imperious Queen, who taught her attendants that flattery and 
servile attention were the price of her gracious smiles. The 
Crown Prince spread his wrap before his wife from a 
genuine motive of respect and affection. How much more 
proud she had a right to be, walking over it, than Elizabeth 
had, who trod the same sort of tapestry threg centuries ago! 


Are blacksmiths who make a living by forging, or carpen- 
ters who do a little counterfeiting, any worse than men who 
sell iron and steal for a living? 


**T don’t see how you can have been working all day like 
a horse,’ exclaimed the wife of a lawyer, her husband 
having declared he had been thus working. “ Well, my 
dear,” he replied, “ I’ve been drawing a conveyance all day, 
anyhow.” 


The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to every 
man the reflection of his own face. Frown on it, and it will 
in turn look surly upon you; laugh at it, and with it, and it 
is a jolly, kind companion. 


The great English gun is pronounced cracked, the reason 
being that it was not thoroughly bored. If it had been 
placed in an American newspaper office the result must have 
been very different. 


Josh Billings says: “The muw/l is a larger bird than the 
guse or turkey. It has two legs to walk with, and two more 
to kick with, and wears its wings on the side of its hed.” 


Jeffries.—Judge Jeffries, of notorious memory, pointing 
to a man with his cane, who was about to be tried, 
said, “There is a great rogue at the end of my cane.” 
The man to whom he pointed, looking at him, said, “ Which 
end, my lord?” 


Homeless.—All men are not homeless, but some men 
are home less than others, 











